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SINBAD AND THE 
EYE OF THE TIGER 

Celebrating the latest, greatest film fantasy event from the talented mind and hands of 
Ray Harryhausen, a magazine devoted entirely to fantasy fiction's first sword and 
sorcery hero. 

This action-packed magazine includes a 16^x1 1$" full colour poster painting of Sinbad 
in action: the full film told in a 1G-page comic strip (by HoH regulars Benny Aldrich 6 Ian 
'Kronos' Gibson); a full-colour article/interview with monster-maker supreme. Ray 
Harryhausen by John Brosnan; and 'The Arabian Nights on Film'— a colourful look back at 
Sinbad movies from 1924 to 1977 byTiseVahimagi. 

All this can be yours for only 45p including postage (SI outside UK- 
all copies sent seamail). From: 

HOUSE OF HAMMER BARGAIN BASEMENT. 135 Wardour Street. London WIV 4AP 


DON’T MISS OUT ON 
THESE COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 

The above back issues of HoH are available at the bargain price of 
45p ($1 outside UK) each. This includes postage, packing and handling. 
Foreign orders will be sent via seamail and cheques/money orders 
should be made payable to Top Sellers Ltd. Allow up to 2 weeks for 
delivery within UK, 8 weeks overseas. Address as below. 

Please note: We are sorry to say that due to postal increases, all prices 
of books and magazines listed this issue invalidate those given in any 
back numbers. 


HoHII 45p 

Gorgon strip Part 1, 
Harryhausen 
speaks, Cushing AS 
Dracula, Wizards, 
Sinbad, Zoltan, 
Burnt Offerings. 


HoH17 45p 

Vampire Circus 
strip, Carreras 2. 
Harryhausen story- 
boards, Cathy's 
Curse, Child, Fair- 
grounds of Horror. 


HoH8 45p 

Quatermass strip, 
Kiftg Kong, Jekyll 
& Hyde, Hammer 
Science Fiction 
films, Lee's NEW 
Dracula, etc 


HoH14 45p 

Million Years BC 
strip; John Carra- 
dine; Romero on 
Martin i- review; 
Dinosaur films ; 
Paris Festival Films. 


HoH12 45p 

Gorgon strip Part 2, 
Heretic, Blood City, 
Witchfinder Gen- 
eral, 1933 Invisible 
Man, Face of 
Frankenstein, etc . . . 


HoH18 

Frankenstein, Drac- 
ula and Werewolf 
strip, Cushing inter- 
view, History of 
Hammer I, Rattlers, 
Deep Red, 


HoH9 45p 

Quatermass Pt 2; 
Carrie, Kong 
(1931 ), Seizure, 
Squirm, De Palma, 
Living Dead 
At Manchester. 


HoH15 45p 

Mummy’s Shroud 
strip. Dr. Moreau. 
Audrey Rose, Blue 
Sunshine, Fanatic, 
Mummy's feature, 
Frankenstein etc. 


HoH16 45p 

Special Star Wars 
issue; Rabid, Psy- 
cho storyboards. 
Homebodies, Car- 
reras interview' 
New Shandor strip. 


HoH13 45p 

Plague of Zombies 
strip; Star Wars; 
Uncanny; Paris 
Festival ; People 
That Time Forgot: 
Godzilla ; Zombies. 


HoHIO 45p 

Curse of the Were- 
wolf strip. Close 
Encounters, Sen- 
tinel, Fu Manchu, 
Son of Kong. 
Shadowman. 
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5 HISTORY OF HAMMER 30 

Our continuing look at the growth of Hammer 
Films. This month; Horror of Dracuia, 
Curse of Frankenstein and The Abomin- 
able Snowman. 

REVENGE OF GLOOD GEAST 40 

Barbara Steele starred as the She- Beast in this 
sixties screamer. 


Complete this issue . . . our comic strip 
adaptation of Hammer's 1 966 monster movie. 

MEDIA MACABRE 17 

Upcoming monster movies. We print all the 
latest news on what's promised . . . and 
threatened. 

MEDIA MACABRE REVIEW 20 

Two Oriental horror films come under the 
HoH critic's eye this month . . . The Mighty 
Peking Man and Legend of Dinosaurs 
and Monster Birds. 

FILMS OF PETER CUSHING 24 

By popular request ... the total film, tv, radio 

and advertising appearances of Peter Cushing. 


HORROR HOME MOVIES 



REPTILE FACT FILE 


The inside facts on the making of this issue's 
Hammer horror. 


ANSWER DESK 


Readers’ questions answered and queries 
cleared. 


Ever wanted to see Psycho at home? Or 
Star Wars? Then don't miss this HoH 
special feature. 

POST MORTEM 46 

Readers' letters on our past goofs and glories. 

HELSING’S TERROR TALES 47 

"The Witch At World's End" is the title of this 
month's illustrated shocker. 
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HOUSE OF HORROR 


W elcome to our 
second anniver- 
sary issue. That's 
right. HoH is celebrating 
having been on the news- 
stands for two years, and is 
now forging on into its 
third year. 

How do we intend cele- 
brating our birthday? Well, 
we’ve finally succeeded in 
convincing cover artist sup- 
reme, Brian Lewis, to put 
down his colours to give 
himself time to draw this 
issue’s 13 page adaptation 
of Hammer’s The Reptile. 
For record-keepers, Brian 
has singlehandedly painted 
no less than 1 5 HoH covers 
so far! 

So we also ring the 
changes on our cover this 
issue. Ramon Sola has 
valiantly stepped in with his 
own totally different style 
to Brian, depicting a scene 
from this month’s Terror 
Tale. As always— we look 
forward to your opinions. 

We’ve had quite a few 
letters asking what hap- 
pened to the cver-popular 
collecting series of features 


that has been missing these 
past Tew months. The answer 
is that it’s back once more 
this issue in the shape of 
collecting horror home 
movies. 

As a bonus feature, we’ve 
also managed to squeeze in 
our long-promised Peter 
Cushing filmography. We’re 
quite proud of this one, and 
consider it to be the most 
complete ever, but, as al- 
ways, we welcome additions. 

Next month we feature 
the return of another old 
favourite. Captain Kronos — 
Vampire Hunter. But with a 
totally new look to his 
incarnation in HoH I, 2 
and 3 as Steve Parkhouse 
adapts the 1973 Hammer 
movie. 

In the meantime, our 
promised giant colour- 
packed Summer Special 
pushes on towards comple- 
tion. More on (hat one 
next month. 

Best wishes, 

C/Dez Skinn (Editor) 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

Each and every month, HoH brings you 52 action-packed pages of 
comic-strips, features, interviews, news ar\d views of the horror film 
world. Plus lots of rare, never-before-seen photos of the world's most 
famous monsters and the men who create them. 

Subscribe now lor the next 12 issues, and have each copy mailed to your 
door in a sturdy envelope every month. 

Only £3,00 (including postage, packing and handling) for the next six 
issues, or take advantage of an annual (12- issue) subscription at £S.50. 
Remember too that a subscription can make an ideal birthday present for 
a friend. 

Simply fill in the coupon below (or, if you don't want to cut your copy of 
HoH, list the details in a letter) and mail it to the address given, with your 
cheque/postal order made payable to Top Sellers Ltd. 

To'.HoH Subscriptions Department, 

Top Seilers Ltd, 

135-U1 Wardour Street. 

London W.t. 

Please find enclosed cheque/postal order/money order to the value ot 
□ £3.00 for the next six issues. (Outside UK: £3.50} 

Q £5.50 for the next twelve issues, (Outside UK: £6.00) 

Please start my subscription with issue number 


•USA & Canada; All copies sent seamail. Add S1.00 per copy for airmail. 


BINDER OFFER 


Available at lasti In answer to literally hundreds of pleas and requests we row have in stock 
the custom-made HoH Volume Binders. . . u- j -n u 

Made especially for easy-read reference without taking the magazine out of its binder, you II be 
able to keep your collector’s item first dozen issues in absolutely mint condition on your bookshelf. 

And while you’re ordering, why not get an extra binder for volume two? That way you'll be able to 
build up the volume month-by-month. 

These binders come in beautiful simulaled-lealher finish, with the HoH masthead logo and title 
clearly printed down the spine. . 

AvailabletoHoHreadersatthe bargainptice of £2,50 (£3.50 outside UK)including postage and packing. 

As a special bonus offer, we also have available hinders without the HoH title down the spine, 
for your copies of similar sized magazines so please state when ordering how /na/iy binders you require, 
and whether with or without spine-title. 

Cheques/posfal orders made payable to Top Sellers Ltd., send your order to; 

HoH Binder Offer. Top Sellers Ltd. 135-141 Wardour Street, London, W.l. 






I90Z'- A LUC/<y Y6Afi fiOACAPTA/N 
HAAPr SPALDING. rH£ BO£A WAA 
NAD JUST ENDED. AND N£ HAD 
SUAVIUED TO REAP H/S AEWAADS 
L £AV£ EAOM HIS AEG IM ENT. A 
BAAND-NEiV WIFE. AND AN 
INHERITED COTTAGE IN PEACE- 
PUL COANkUALL... 


AND SO. LEAVING 
H THE! A LUGGAGE 
IN THE DECAYING 
STATION WAITING 
ROOM, SPALDING 
AND HIS WIFE 
SET OFF... 


THERE WAS ONLY ONE THING THAT MARRED SPALDINGS HAPPINESS THE 
UNEVpicT^D%>£ATH^ BROTHERS SUDDEN AND 


SWT IT 
ERE, 0/! 
ARDUy 


xni 


A HAMMER FILM PRODUCTION 


STARRING 

NOEL WILLMAN as Or. Franklyn 
JENNIFER DANIEL 

Valerie Spaliling 
RAY BARRET Harry Spalding 
JACQUELINE PEARCE 

Anna Franklyn 
MICHAEL RIPPER Tom Bailey 


Director JOHN GILLING 

Screenplay JOHN ELDER 

(ANTHONY HINDS) 
Cinematographer 

ARTHUR GRANT 
Production Design 

BERNARD ROBINSON 
Art Director DONALD MINGAYE 
Make-up ROY ASHTON 

Editors JAMES NEEDS 

and ROY HYDE 
Music DON BANKS 

Producer 

ANTHONY NELSON-KEYES 
Released by WARNER -PATHE 
(Britain), 20th CENTURY -FOX 
(U.S.A.) TECHNICOLOR. 

Running Time: 91 minutes 
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Media Macabre 


FILM 

SCENE 

news 


Kung Lee 


Christopher Lee partners David 
Carradine in the Israeli and 
British-made, dollar-backed pro- 
duction of The Silent Flute, this 
should have been Bruce Lee's 
Hollywood starring debut; the 
entire concept of the film was 
written by the little dragon him- 
self and his intended co-star, 
James Coburn. 

Carradine describes the project 
as being very deep, and very 
important. "It's a fantasy. A 
mystical martial arts adventure. 
The action itself is mystical. You 
have to understand that the whole 
idea of martial arts is to achieve 
enlightenment. Karate is only 
50 years old, while kung fu is 
older than Buddism— that's about 
as mystic as you can get. The 
film's mysticism, therefore, is 
enormous." 


Sixteen Faces of Sybil 


Our own nomination as the 
best— the truest, most real- 
horror film of 1977, ran off with 
all the big prizes at the usually 
less - than - distinguished Virgin 
Island film festival. We refer to 
Sybil— a two-parter TV movie in 
America, now being sold around 
the globe in theatrical form. At 
St. Thomas island, the movie 
received awards for Best Film, 
Best Director. Best Actress. Best 
Supporting Actress. Best Music. 
and Best Editing. 

It is a horrendous account of 
Sybil, a girl suffering from 
multiple personality. Joanne 
Woodward plays the psycho- 
analyst unlocking Sybil's muddled 
mind (it's virtually a two-hander 
film). Inspired casting, of course, 
asitwas Joanne who first brought 
multiple-personality to the screen 
in The Three Faces of Eve. 


But Eve has nothing on Sybil 
(Sally Field}— she becomes no 
fewer than sixteen different 
people . . . including two males. 
A staggering story; a brilliant film 
(though the book, as usual, is 
even better), and an unforgettable 
tour-de-force from young Sally 
Field In the title role. By com- 
parison, all the usual exploita- 
tive psychological drama rip-offs 
look very sick indeed. 


Spaghetti Frankenstein 


It took them long enough, but 
the Italians have finally made 
their version of Young Franken- 
stein. Joke for joke; if not 
exactly satirical point by satirical 
point. The venture is called 
Frankenstein — Italian Style. 
But Mel Brooks can relax, it 
provides very little competition. 

In fact the only place where the 
97-minute movie is proving any- 
thing of a success is . . . Bangkok. 
(There seems to be a mesage in 
that statement someplace.) 


Carradines Three 

While trusty old John Carradine 
leaps around, non-stop, from 
horror film to horror film, and 


David Carradine teams up with 
Christopher Lee— Robert Carra- 
dine, the youngest of the clan, is 
moving in too. He shares top- 
billing with Jim (son of Robert) 
Mitchum in Canada's creepy tale 
of the recent New York power 
failure: Blackout. 

The plot, as Medie Macabre 
regulars will know, has a bunch of 
mentally deranged prisoners en 
route to prison hospital escaping 


their paddy-wagon when it 
crashes with a fire-tender in the 
middle of the sudden lights-out. 
They then make their way into a 
tower block and terrorise such 
veteran stalwarts as June Atlyson, 
Jean-Pierre Aumont and Ray 
Milland. Also involved in all this 
ensuing mayhem: The Man From 
Atlantis' beauteous companion, 
Belinda Montgomery. 


Exorcism Settlement 


'Warner Collects' ran the head- 
line in Variety. So, what's new 
about that . . . ? Well, this time, 
it was not another box-office 
record, golden disc or smash-hit 
paperback book, but a final and 
'satisfactory' settlement in 
Warner Brothers' suit alleging 
copyright infringement over 
director William Girdler's film. 


Abby— the 1974 black version of 
The Exorcist. Mid-America 
Pictures made the movie. A1P 
released it. Both had the very 
devil to pay for it. Or 'an un- 
disclosed sum' is how Warners 
preferred to announce it. Warners 
also won the further stipulation 
that Abby (played by Carol Speed) 
would never be re-issued without 
their permission. 

One really wonders what all the 
fuss is about, considering the 
various Italian Exorcist-exploita- 
tion movies. Girdler's low budget 
film. Abby, was far more an un- 
witting black comedy than a black 
Exorcist. [B/acula. alias William 
Marshall, had the Von Sydow 
role.) 

As one London critic said at the 
time, the voice of Abby's demon 
sounded more like Mr. Magoo at 
the wrong speed. Still, considering 
the disappointing Exorcist II— 
The Heretic, Warners probably 
need every cent they can get. 


Horrific Bad News 


... but true, that there is a 
sudden and disappointing lack of 
horror movies in production. The 
reason for this, of course, is Star 
Wars. Everyone's still clambering 
aboard the Lucas bandwagon. All 
the independent combines who 
usually begin to make their names 
with horror films are switching 
over to one inter-galactic form of 
sf or another— which is not 
necessarily as good as it may 
sound. As I'm sure we'll soon see 
on our screens. 

It's happening in TV as well. 
Logan's Run may be dead 
already in the States, and Blake's 
Seven still-born on BBC-TV, but 
Jack Webb's U.F.O. will quickly 
reolace them. Plus Spiderman, 
Dr. Strange and (from Bionic 
Woman creator Kenneth Johnson) 
the Hulk. 


Horrific Good News 


Once again, therefore, we must 
say: thank heavens for Stanley 
Kubrick. While the rest of the 
world are years behind him and 
endeavouring to catch up, Kubrick 
has the best-sounding super- 
natural film currently in pro- 
duction— The Shining, from a 



Yet another insect invasion movie. A third attempt to make bees look terrifying, 
entitled The Savage Bees [not to be confused with The Killer Bees or The 
Deadly Bees). To add to the confusion, frwin Allen's recent tv movie. Swarm. 
soon gets theatrical release in Europe. The stars are of course . . . bees! 




Media Macabre 


new book by Stephen (Carrie) 
King and starring Jack Nicholson. 
Meanwhile, in another part of 
Britain's suddenly - booming 
studios production is under way 
on The Legacy, co-starring Sam 
Elliott and Katharine Ross, The 
only other top • notch terror 
winners we know of are Milton 
Subotsky's Dominique and 
Australia's The Last Wave, 
written and directed by the 
excellent Peter Weir, who made 
Picnic At Hanging Rock. 
Richard Chamberlain headlines 
this extrasensory look at Abori- 
ginal occult culture. Co-starring 
with Chamberlain is David Gul- 
pilil, the Aborigine actor from 
Nic Roeg's masterly Walkabout. 


Upcoming Disasters 

Otherwise, the current mainstay 
of horror on screen is merely a 
continuation of the disaster genre. 
With films like Avalanche, 
Piranha, Meteorand Hurricane. 
Nothing much to get over- 
excited about in that 'epic' list. 


Stellar Mud-packs 

British director Ronald Neame 
seems to have succeeded Cecil B. 
De Mille as the man who can 
move mountains in movies. . . . 
Neame it was who, with a 
generous assist from Irwin Allen, 
turned a cruise-liner upside down 
for The Poseidon Adventure, 
and created havoc with a man- 
made sea. All good training for his 
latest film. Meteor. 

For the princely sum of half-a- 
million dollars, Neame drops one 
million pounds of mucky slime all 
over Sean Connery. Natalie Wood, 
Henry Fonda and the rest of the 
cast trapped in a subway disaster 
sequence. Even so, that still 
works out to be less than the 
most expensive set in recent 
Hollywood years— King Kong's 
wall. 


Return of The Thing 


Latest news from the re-make 
division, Hollywood central . . . 
Producers David Foster and 
Lawrence Turman are re-working 
Howard Hawks’ 1951 film. The 
Thing From Another World. 


The story, stemming from top sf 
writer (and indeed, editor), 
John W. Campbell Jr's Who 
Goes There? Let's hope they 
adhere more strongly to the 
(superior) initial concept. 

The action takes place (or took 
place, circa '51) during an Arctic 
expedition, when an alien from 
another planet is, quite literally, 
dug up. 

While all too easy to make fun 
of today, it was a great movie in 
its day. Let's hope it remains so. 
Come to that, let's hope the new 


writers retain one of the greatest 
lines in cinema. When The Thing 
finally shows itself, one of the 
Polar explorers takes a glance at 
the eight-foot high vegetable and 
exclaims : "My God I An 
intellectual carrot!" 


Obituary 


Sad news this issue is that 
Jaques Tourneur, macabre master 
of the 1940s RKO films (Cat 
People, I Walked With A 


Zombie, The Leopard Man) 
died late last year, aged 73. 

Director son of a director father 
(Maurice Tourneur), they both 
emigrated to America in 1913. 
Jaques started his career 
assisting his father first as a 
script clerk and bit player. After 
turning director in 1939, his other 
films included Night of the 
Demon and A Comedy of 
Terrors, plus Burt Lancaster's 
The Flame and the Arrow, 
Days of Glory (which marked 
Gregory Peck’s debut) and many 


more non-horror films. He later 
moved over to television and 
retired in 1966. 


Peter Sellers S-F 


A surprise entrant for the sf 
stakes this year— Peter Sellers. 
His quite hectic '73 schedule 
includes a working visit to India 
to play a Bengali businessman in 
The Alien. 

"A beautifully written science 
fiction story— and simple," says 
Sellers, who announced he was 


going to make this movie back in 
1968. That's ten years, three 
Pink Panther re-makes, two 
wives and a couple of heart 
attacks ago. . . . These days. 
Sellers who has a pace-maker 
fitted to his ticker, calls himself 
"a partly bionic man". 


Cartoon Capers 

After Batman, Superman, 
Spiderman, Hulk and the Torch, 
plus all the other cartoon heroes 
lately undergoing human resusci- 
tation in cinema and TV films, 
guess who’s next . . .? Dick 
Tracy, no less. Via the Car 
Wash producer Art Linson and 
the Aloha Bobby and Rose 
director Floyd Mutrux. Their 
Paramount film pits good old 
Dick and his two-way wrist radio 
with the Halloween Gang, circa 
1941. More news next month! 


Cameraward 


Better late than never. The 
British Society of Cinemato- 
graphers top award for the best 
cameraman of 1976 was finally 
presented a few weeks ago. The 
winner was Gil Taylor for The 
Dmen.At 63, Gil lias been in 
British movies for 49 years. He's 
the first choice in Britain of 
directors like Hitchcock (Frenzy), 
Polanski (Repulsion, Cul-de-sac 
and Macbeth), Dick Lester, 
Peter Brook— and Kubrick who 
used him on Dr. Strangelove. 
And he’ll obviously win the 1977 
award as well. He shot Star 
Wars. 


Best of '77 


According to Screen Inter- 
national (the thinner equivalent 
of Variety in show-business trade 
papers) the number one box- 
office attraction in Great Britain 
during 1977 was The Spy Who 
Loved Me. Sinbad and the Eye 
of the Tiger ranked 6th, followed 
immediately by The Omen and 
King Kong. Jaws came in at 
unlucky 13 and Exorcist II was 
18, beating Carrie into 19th 
place . . . which we find hard to 
believe! 

Tony Crawley 



Upcoming from Milton Subotsky's Sword 6 Sorcery Productions: Dominique. 
A chiller starring Cliff Robertson. Jean Simmons. Jenny Agutter, Simon Ward, 
Ron Moodie, Flora Robson and Judy Season. Full behind-the-scenes featuring 
coming in HoH soon. 
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BOOK 

news 



THE DOCTOR WHO 
MONSTER BOOK and 
THE SECOND DOCTOR 
WHO MONSTER BOOK 

S ince 1963. BBC-TV’s Doctor Who 
has been running successfully on 
television for over 15 veats. 
Premiering on a Salurday evening, 
November 23, with the first episode 
titled An Unearthly Child, the series has 
never failed to please the following of 
9 million viewers with Its imaginative 
and lively stories. 

It was veteran actor William Hartnell 
who personified the 'Time Lord” and 
battled such curious creatures as the 
"Zarhi", the "Cyhermen" and the 
amazingly popular "Daleks". After 
15 years. It seems that the good Doctor 
has set foot on just about every planet 
In every galaxy and has been present at 
every time in Earth’s history and future. 
He has also appeared in three other 
totally separate Incarnations portrayed, 
in turn, by Patrick Troughton, Jon 
Pertwee and Tom Baker. 

The creatures, aliens and monsters 
that Doctor Who has encountered during 
his travels and adventures are all pre- 
served and recorded In Target Books' 
The Doctor Who Monster Book 
[64 pages. SOp] and The Second 
Doctor Who Monster Book [59 pages, 
70p). Pardon me for this one— but these 
books are something of a Monsters' 
Who's Who} 

The first book (which also features 
a pull-out colour Monster poster) In- 
cludes a brief history of the Doctor- 
taking the character through the four 


visual phases up to Tom Baker— and 
then goes on to examine the hostile 
alien life-forms that have given the 
Doctor innumerable problems during his 
voyages. 

The "Daleks" must be the most in- 
famous, and persistent, of all the 
villains that have appeared in the 
series. The Doctor first encountered 
the "Daleks" on the planet Skaro, in 
The Dead Planet adventure, where they 
were actively in conflict with a human- 
oid race, the Thais. They turned up 
again in the World's End adventure, in 
TheExecationers adventure. The Power 
of the Daleks, The Day of the Daleks. 
Frontier in Space. Planet of the Daleks. 
Death to the Daleks and The Genesis of 
the Daleks. 

The "Cyhermen" run a close second 
in being the Doctor’s most deadly 
enemies. These silver-suited dealers of 
death, who have developed over the 
years into emotionless robot-figures, 
have been thwarted on several occa- 
sions. in The Tomb of the Cyhermen 
adventure. The Wheel in Space adven- 
ture, The Invasion and The Revenge of 
the Cyhermen. 



" The Master" (played with delicious 
evil by the late Roger Delgado) is the 
Doctor's third arch-enemy. This rene- 
gade Time Lord has featured In the 
Terror of the Aotons adventure (in- 
volving attacks by grotesque plastic 
dummies). The Mind of Evil, Claws of 
Axos, Colony in Space. The Daemons 
(which included a living gargoyle). The 
Sea Devils, The Time Monster and 
The Deadly Assassin (where he con- 
ducted his vllliany In "presence” only). 

Among the more ferocious characters 
that have appeared In the series only 
once or twice but appear In the book, 
there are the "Ice Warriors". "Agge- 
dor" (the sacred beast in The Curse of 
Peladon], the "Axons" (in Claws of 
Axos). the "Spiders"(o} Planet of the 
Spiders), the "Zygons" (in Terror of 
the Zygons), the "Morbius Monster" 
(in The Brain of Morbius), the "Krin- 


oids" (from The Seeds of Doom), and 
"Weng-Chiang" (in The Talons of 
Weng-Chiang). 

The second book deals mainly with 
Tom Baker’s Doctor Who. and covers 
the adventures of Robot through to 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang. His assist- 
ants— Harry Sullivan. Sarah Jane Smith 
and Leela— are also discussed In a 
separate section of the book. 

The emphasis with both books is on 
the photographs of the monsters and 
weird characters; there are well over 
100 photos spread between the two 
books, with some good colour material 
In the second one. 

If you are an avid Doctor Who fan 
these books are a must. If you don’t 
watch the series, then a scan through 
these books may make you want to 
look in on the show sometime— you 
could end up being a fan. 

T.V. 



MONSTERS OF THE 
MOVIES 


M onster movies have always 
maintained a strong fascination 
for the younger set who have 
only been allowed to see a few of these 
’’special”, fabled films. Those who 
have grown beyond the point of 
"wonder”, and who by that time are 
more familiar with the film-makers’ art, 
somehow lose that sense of tingling 
magic that the Monster film once 
Inspired. 

Almost every follower of the fantastic 
film, one could state with fair accuracy, 
experiences a special feeling of high 
anticipation during their juvenile years 
when a new (or even re-lssued) 
Monster film turns up at their local 
cinema. This feeling Is a combination of 
the excitement of being scared by what 
you are about to see, and the thrilling 
terror of crossing over into that taboo 
territory of the ”adults-only’’ Horror 
movies. 

It is during tliese years that the 


Horror film becomes a dedication al- 
most beyond addiction: first of all there 
is that trial of nerves involving admis- 
sion to the cinema, because you are 
under the mystic age of 18, but some- 
how you make it— then comes the actual 
viewing of the great film itself, which 
holds so many terrors and shocks that 
nothing will now prevent you from 
seeing it. while your adrenalin has 
raced to top-speed In a matter of 
moments. 

These are the years that Horror films 
cast their spell over you— the years that 
you call the characters you see on the 
screen Monsters. It is the adventures 
of these Monsters that you follow, you 
become familiar with their bizarre 
appearance, and you know their names 
and habits by heart. For the pursuit of 
these pleasures, a directory of favourite 
movie Monsters is now available from 
Carousel Books. Monsters of the 
Movies [95 pages. 45p]. prepare and 
written by HoK regular Denis Gifford- 
who, as a long-time author, is certainly 
no stranger to the world of the cine- 
faniastique. 

Denis Gifford, this time, has literally 
complied an easy ’A to T of those 
fascinating creatures and characters 
that once loomed out at you from the 
big screen almost ever/ week, but now 
seem to have retired from their hectic 
revivals, returns, revenge, and revolts. 

The book starts off with The Alli- 
gator People and completes itself with 
"The Zombie”; the earliest film listed 
was made in 1919 (Cabinet of Dr. 
Caiigari) and the most recent is 1971 
[Countess Dracula). Each category 
relates the initial story of the particular 
Monster and is accompanied by a full- 
page photo of the Monster itself. Being 
a Monster, for the record, doesn’t mean 
it has to be some scaly or hairy 
creature, it can also be Dracula, 
Phantom of the Opera, or The Walking 
Dead. 

Monsters of the Movies offers you 
werewolves ["Teenage Werewolf". 
"The Werewolf of London" and "The 
Wolf Man"), vampires ("Barnabas 
Collins". "CarmiUa". "Count Yorga". 
"Countess Dracula" and "Nosferatu"), 
apes ("The Ape Man". "King Kong" 
and "The Wild Woman"), and many, 
many more insidious Monsters. The 
classic material is also listed here. 
The Bride of Frankenstein. Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, The Fly, Franken- 
stein, The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, The Invisible Man, The 
Phantom of the Opera, White 
Zombie, and The Mummy. 

For those who enjoy the adventures 
of the screen Monsters, and those who 
are just starting them, this book will 
help introduce and re-live their mon- 
strous careers of mayhem. 

T.V. 




Special Preview by Tony Crawley of the Lake Sai waters is suddenly extra- 

A series of major earthquakes shatter ordinarily high. Eels appear in people's 
the world. A new ice age seems to beds. A couple out on the lake in a pedal- 
bcbeginning.Thcworldisapproach- boat simply disappear; one body only is 
possibly its final crisis . . . recovered— the face stricken with abject 

Around Mount Fuji in Japan, sum- terror, 
mer spins rapidly into sudden autumn. On a lonely, dark road, a horse runs 
The mountain peak is capped with snow- crazily past a girl on a bicycle. Then, in the 
remarkably early. Things are happening in blackness ahead, she hears a thud. The girl 
the five lakes which had formed around finds the animal dead — decapitated. And 
Fuji during its last eruption, eleven cen- the grassy area around the odious sight is 
turies ago. There are strange developments trampled flat. 

in the huge impenetrable forest of Aoki- In a nearby village, an old crone recounts 
gahara, enjoined to the lakes by the vast ancient legends about the dragons of 
lava field. yore . . . 

Bats gather during daylight hours. Centi- Only one young geologist seems to 
pedes increase in numbers. The temperature appreciate what is happening. The recent 


shuddering changes in the earth’s crust 
around the Fuji volcanic zone match — 
exactly- the predictions of his long-dead 
biologist father. That such cataclysmic 
conditions would unearth, reawaken the 
dinosaurs in and around Lake Sai . . . and 
bring about hell on earth ! 

This is the big one from Japan this year. 
The 'highest budgeted’ production in the 
thirty-year history of Tokyo’s Toei Studios. 
Until now, Toei has been, perhaps, best 
known in the Western world for their 
Hollywood tie-ups in making Tora. Tora, 
Tora and The Vakuza. Also on current 
release from the same company is the 
animated s-f film. Space Cruiser. 

Director Junji Kurata’s Legend of 
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Dinosaurs and Monster Birds is disaster- 
plus. Mixing the kind of Towering Inferno 
carnage with King Kong, The Creature 
Krom The Black Lagoon and Ray Harry- 
hausen-style effects. With a Japanese slant. 

The film's dinosaurs eat everyone in 
sight. (Well, they have been starving in 
hibernation for a long while.) A gigantic 
egg begins to hatch — enter the monster 
birds, pecking everyone else to appalling 
death. In similar fashion, the modern 
media swoop in on Lake Sai, helicopters 
and TV and film cameras ready to record 
the emergence of The Monsters of the 
Century . . . but they're chased off by a 
mammoth pterodactyl, 

And so to the climax— the long-necked 


dinosaur vs. the pterodactyl. 

Despite the considerable amount spent 
out on the movie— shot in Toeiscope, of 
course— the Toei Company play it very 
low-key where the creative team is con- 
cerned. Perhaps egos are not to be buttered 
up in Tokyo film circles. 

We have, though, been able to glean a 
little more information than was at first 
forthcoming. For instance, we know that 
Tsiinehiko Watase and Nobiko Sawa play 
the geologist hero and his female com- 
panion, an underwater-photographer ace. 
That Shotaro Hayashi and Tomoko 
Kiyoshima. among others, end up pecked, 
bitten, gouged, hacked or swallowed to 
death. 


Igami Masaru wrote the script. Director 
Juni Kurata, unknown to us, is described 
for us as 'one of the most popular directors 
in Japan'. But the virtual lynch - pin 
of the whole enterprise, the special effects 
team, is written off, in a note to us from 
Toei, as being; Shakuji Shiomi and his 
staffs. 

Judging from these pictures alone, 
Shiomi and his team deserve a trifle more 
credit than that. 

The two and a half million dollar Legend 
of Dinosaurs and Monster Bords will be 
officially unveiled at the 1978 Fantasy Film 
Festival in Parks. Whether Toho Studios’ 
Godzilla can stand up to this new (lavish) 
competition, time alone will tell. 
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Review by Tony Crawley 
nything Merian Cooper could do, 
L Dino de Laurentiis can do better. 


tramples down a few jungles — and the 
residents therein. 

For reasons which escape us, he's 
dubbed the Mighty Peking Man. No 
doubt, something to do with the HK$6m. 
budget, or the by now obvious fact that 
man is the greatest beast on this planet. 

Ku Feng plays the thrusting tycoon type 
— soon at odds with our explorer hero, 
Li siu-sien, who insists the animal be safe- 
guarded for scientific research alone. No 
way. says the man with the Hong Kong 
dollars up every sleeve . . 

His is no simple expedition. The party 
have to hack their way through impenet- 
rable forest, scale high cliffs and traverse 
dangerous marshes. To say naught of the 
various killer tigers, snakes and elephants 
(yes, killer-elephants) en route. All of 
which tends to cut down the group more 
than somewhat. Actually, their worst 
adversary is the script. But no matter. 

When our explorer-hero finally meets the 
monster — he has to be saved from 
vicious attack by the sudden arrival of a 


Oh yeah? Well, that was the idea. 

Okay, take two . . . Anything Dino de 
Laurentiis can try and do, the mighty Shaw 
Brothers of Hong Kong can do better . . . 

Maybe! 

They’re sure trying, anyway. With their 
own version of old King Kong. Stuck, thus 
far at least, with the rather unwieldy title of 
The Mighty Peking Man. 

Peking Kong would be much better. 

Except that our new slant-eyed Kong 
(and that’s no racial slur; this monster does 
come complete with an Oriental eye make- 
up Job) stems from the bowels of the 
Himalayas and wreaks — not to say 
wrecks — his havoc around the jungles of 
India. 

As befits the screen awakening of any 
monster worth his hydraulic system, it’s 
Mother Nature who arranges his alarm 
call. An earthquake blasts this fellow out 
of his deep sleep. No wonder he angrily 



jungle girl. This is Swiss-born blonde 
Evelyne Kraft as a lady named Ah Wei. 
Very Ah indeed in her Raquel Welch 
hand-me-downs from One Million Years 
B.C. 

The tycoon has his way. The beast is 
captured and put on show at the Hong 
Kong Stadium. Evelyne finds Li cuddling 
his previous paramour and runs off in 
tears. For herself, and indeed, at the 
televised pitiable plight of her gigantic 
jungle pal in the arena packed with 
shutter-bug-tourists. 

She then falls into the oily embrace of 
Mr. Money Bags. And it’s when the beast 
sees his captor trying to force his dollar- 
lined attentions on Evelyne that he goes 
berserk and breaks his puny chains. With 
one bound — he’s free. Rushing to the 
girl’s defence. Crashing through the streets 
of Hong Kong. Trampling buildings and 
citizens underfoot. Sweeping aside flyovers 
and anything else above his hairy kneecaps. 

So begins the ultimate set-to. The cops 
and the army vs .The Mighty Peking Kong 
— by now atop Hong Kong’s tallest 


building, the Connaught Centre . . . 

Together again, hero and heroine rush 
to his aid. Seeing Evelyne is okay, even 
apparently happy, highly smitten with her 
young explorer, the beast cools down. 

He doesn’t climb down, though. 
Euphemistically or otherwise. But he falls, 
all right — the victim of civilisation; 
immense gunfire and a ton or two of TNT 
in the plantroom of the Connaught Centre. 

And so, the Mighty Peking Man is 
. . . konged. Again. 

Tacky or not, this is the climax that gets 
you every time ... no matter how many 
countries repeat Merian Cooper’s winning 
formula of ’32. Director Ho Meng-hua 
wants all your tears, though. So the girl. 
Ah Wei, proves a victim of all that gun 
power as well. All together now . . . Ah'. 
In our (international) version, anyway; he 
lives to fight another day in the Asiatic 
version. 

Apart from the odd Dinkey toy in the 
model streets, Hong Kong’s Kong —is a 
mignty creditable effort. Certainly, not 
much worse than Dino’s folly. 
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THE FILMS OF 
PETER CUSHING 

Way back in HoH I, we printed a Christopher Lee filmography. It was so informative and complete, that even now, 
over two years later, we still receive letters of praise about it. 

So, following last issue’s interview with the Gentleman of Gore, Peter Cushing, we now present another of our highly 

acclaimed filmographies. 

Special thanks on this one going to David Whitehead for his generous assistance. 
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with Dracula — Prince of Darkness and 
Rasputin — The Mad Monk, both star- 
ring Christopher Lee and using the 
standing sets on the back lot to 
‘double’ — with the requisite changes — 
for both Castle Dracula and the palace 
of the Russian Czar. Similarly, Plague 
of the Zombies and The Reptile shared 
the same Cornish village setting, enab- 
ling the two films to make use of the 
same sets. 

Since The Reptile was designed to be 


(played by Jacqueline Pearce) belied the budgetry a CO-feature and could not afford to be 
limitations which Hammer had allowed for this over-lavish with its setS, it was nOt tO be 
co-feature. Note that the mask covers only half expensive in terms of its stars either. 
*/««, ctlmlng ihe Reptile ,o bare her fang, „quirement it fulfilled ingeniously 

Ithout disturbing the make-up. ^ 


Feature by Alan Frank 

B y 1966 Hammer Film Productions 
were firmly established in their 
Bray Studios. Much of the back 
lot was covered with standing sets that, 
with the minimum of effective adapta- 
tion, could be employed for a number 
of different productions. 

Anthony Nelson-Keyes was not only 
acting as the producer of individual 
movies but was also in charge of the 
running of Bray Studios. So, when Sir 
James Carreras, then head of Hammer, 
had the idea of maximising the use of 
the studio’s facilities by making four 
films a year, Anthony Nelson-Keyes 
became line producer for the pro- 
gramme. The first set of four started 
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by the creation of a new and unique 
Hammer monster — armed with a new 
terror. Hammer had no need of star 
names in The Reptile. 

Anthony Nelson-Keyes recalls that 
the idea for The Reptile came from 
Hammer producer/writer Anthony 
Hinds, who wrote the screenplay under 
his usual pseudonym of John Eider. 
Nelson-Keyes had been the producer on 
the 1964 film The Gorgon, which had 
introduced Hammer’s first female mon- 
ster: the idea of creating a second was 
an early development— even before the 
monster's origin and physical appear- 
ance were decided on. 

The make-up design of The Reptile 
herself (played by Jacqueline Pearce, 
who also acted in Plague of the Zom- 
bies), was created by Hammer regular 


Roy Ashton, after discussion with 
Nelson-Keyes and the film’s director, 
John Gilling. Because the fanged, scaley 
mask worn by Jacqueline Pearce did not 
require the sort of animation that had 
made The Gorgon’s snakes so uncon- 
vincing, The Reptile made a much more 
convincing monster. 

Roy Ashton has always maintained 
that he would have liked to do further 
work on the make-up design but, despite 
the film’s economically low budget and 
the need to complete on a tight shooting 
schedule, his mask proved, in its visual 
effect, to be one of the film’s greatest 
assets. 

The Reptile was released in 1966 as 
the co-feature with Rasputin — The Mad 
Monk and retains the power that made 
it along with director John Gilling’s 


Plague of the Zombies, one of the best 
of Hammer’s ‘minor’ monster movies. 


The Reptile (1966) 

Noe! Willman (as Dr. Franklyn), 
Jennifer Daniel {Valerie Spalding), 
Ray Barret {Harry Spalding), Jacque- 
line Pearce {Anna Franklynjlhe Rep- 
tile), Michael Ripper (Tom Bailey). 
Directed by John Gilling, Screenplay 
by John Elder (Anthony Hinds), 
Photographed by Arthur Grant, Make- 
up by Roy Ashton, Production design 
by Bernard Robinson, Music by Don 
Etenks, Edited by James Needs and 
Roy Hyde, Produced by Anthony 
Nelson-Keyes, Released by Warner- 
Pathe (Britain), 20th Century-Fox 
(USA). 

Time: 91 mins. Cert. X 
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Scr; Jimmy Sangster. LP: Lee Patterson, Eddie Byrne, Betty 
McDowall, Ewen Solon. Black and white film with end sequence in 
colour. 

Santo en el Hotel de la Muerte (Santo in the Hotel of the 
Dead, 1961). Mexican. Peiiculas Rodriguez S.A. LP: Santo, 
Fernando Casanova, Ana Bertha Lepe. 

Lulu (aka No Orchids for Lulu, 1962). Austrian. Vienna Film- 
produktion. Dir: Rolf Thiele. Scr: Herbert Reinecker. LP: Nadja 
Tiller, Hildegarde Neff (Kneff), 0. E. Hasse, Mario Adorf. Based on 
plays "Erdgeist" and "Der Buchse der Pandora" by Frank Wedekind. 

The Monster of London City (aka Das Ungeheuer von 
London City. 1964). W. German. C.C.C. Prods. Dir: Edwin Zbonek. 
Scr: Robert A. Stemmle. LP: Marianne Koch, Hansjorg Felmy, 
Dietmar Schoenherr. Based on a story by Bryan Edgar Wallace. 

A Study in Terror (1965). Compton Cameo and Nigel Films/ 
Herman Cohen. Colour. Dir: James Hill. Scr: Donald and Derek 
Ford. LP: John Neville, Donald Houston, John Fraser, Anthony 
Quayle, Barbara Windsor, Adrienne Corri. Based on the true Jack 
the Ripper crimes and characters created by Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Dr. Jekyll and Sister Hyde (1971). Hammer. Colour. Dir: Roy 
Ward Baker. Scr: Brian Clemens. LP: Ralph Bates, Marline Beswick, 
Susan Brodrick, Lewis Fiander. Based on characters created by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Hands of the Ripper (1 971 ). Hammer. Colour. Dir: Peter Sasdy. 
Scr: L. W. Davidson. LP: Eric Porter, Angharad Rees, Jane Merrow, 
Keith Bell. Based on a short story by Edward Spencer Shew. 

Jack, el Destripador de Londres (Jack, the Mangier of 
London, 1971). Spanish/ltalian. Cine International/Apollo. Colour. 
Scope. Dir: Josi Luis Madrid. Scr.- Tito Carpi, J. L. Madrid, Jacinto 
Molina (Paul Naschy), Sandro Continenza. LP: Paul Naschy, 
Patricia Loran, Renzzo Marignaro. 

Terror in the Wax Museum (1 972). Bing Crosby Prods. Colour. 
Dir: George Fenady. Scr: Jameson Brewer. LP: Ray Milland, 
Broderick Crawford, Elsa Lanchester, Maurice Evans. 


Mark Jones of Chichester, Sussex, asks who made the 1962 
film.The Premature Burial. Here arethe credits for this atmospheric 
chiller; Prod, company: Santa Clara (AlP). Colour. Scope. 81 
minutes. Exec. Prod. : Gene Corman. Prod, and Dir. ; Roger Corman. 
Screenplay: Charles Beaumont and Ray Russell. Art Dir.: Daniel 
Haller. Photo; Floyd Crosby. Editor; Ronald Sinclair. Music: 
Ronald Stein. Cast: Ray Milland. Hazel Court. Richard Ney, Heather 
Angel, Alan Napier, John Dierkes, Dick Miller. 


The 1 935 Republic film. The Crime of Dr. Crespi, was also based 
on the short story "The Premature Buriat" by Edgar Allan Poe. This 
film was produced, directed, and adapted by John Auer, and starred 
Erich von Stroheim, Dwight Frye, Paul Guilfoyle, and Harriett 
Russell. The Raven (1912) and The Blancheville Monster (1963) 
both contain incidents of catalepsy and premature burial. 


SCREEN WRITING 


JACK THE RIPPER INDEX 


A checklist o^Jack the Ripper movies is requested by Mark Beck 
of Manchester, so here follows a list of films that directly concern 
or include the Ripper theme : 

Waxworks (also known as Das Wachsfigurenkabinett and 
Three Wax Men, 1924). German. Neptune-Film. Silent. Dir: Paul 
Leni. Screenplay: Henrik Galeen. Lead Players: Emil Jannings, 
Conrad Veidt, Werner Krauss. 

The Lodger (1927). Gainsborough. Silent. D/r; Alfred Hitchcock. 
Scr: Hitchcock and Eliot Stannard. LP: Ivor Noveilo, Malcolm Keen, 
Arthur Chesney. 

Pandora's Box (aka Die Buchse der Pandora, 1 928). German. 
Nero. Silent. Dir: G. W. Pabst. Scr: Ladislaus Vajda. LP: Louise 
Brooks, Fritz Kortner, Francis Lederer. Based on two plays "Erdgeist" 
(Earth Spirit) and "Die Buchse der Pandora" by Frank Wedekind. 

The Lodger (aka The Phantom Fiend, 1932). Twickenham, 
England. Dir: Maurice Elvey. Scr: Paul Rotha and Miles Mander. 
LP: Ivor Noveilo, Elizabeth Allan, Jack Hawkins. 

The Lodger (1943). 20th Century-Fox. Dir: John Brahm. 
Scr: Barr6 Lyndon. LP: Merle Oberon, George Sanders, Laird Cregar, 
Cedric Hardwicke. Based on the novel by Marie Belloc-Lowndes. 

Room to Let (1950). Hammer. D/>;Godfrey Grayson. Scr; Grayson 
and John Gilling. Asst. Dir: Jimmy Sangster. LP: Jimmy Hanley, 
Valentine Dyall, Christine Silver. Based on a BBC Radio show by 
Margery Allingham. 

Man in the Attic (1953). Panoramic Prods. D/r; Hugo Fregonese. 
Scr: Robert Presnell Jr. and Barr4 Lyndon. LP: Jack Palance, 
Constance Smith, Sean McClory, Lillian Bond. Based on the novel 
"The Lodger" by Marie Belloc-Lowndes. 

Jack the Ripper (1959). Mid-Century Film Prod. Dir: Robert 
S. Baker and Monty Berman (also produced and photographed). 


this is the situation. It should be accepted that it is extremely 
difficult to sell a screenplay to a film company except through the 
services of an established Literary Agent. Many film companies will 
not even open a package containing a script— they will only consider 
material submitted through an agent. However, the larger film 
companies usually have a Story Department which deals with 
storylines, etc. There is no point in spending months writing out a 
full screenplay and then having it returned because they can't use The 
idea, or already have something similar in the works. It is best to 
check with the Story Department first by way of a letter (with a SAE 
enclosed, naturally) to ascertain whether there are any possibilities 
with your storyline. Remember, however, that these Story Depart- 
ments are not operating in an advisory capacity— they are not there 
to tell you, generally, if your idea and writing capabilities are good 
or bad. Neither are they there to advise you on who next to send 
your idea to, so don't ask for recommendations. If you believe that 
you have a unique idea for a film, and are capable of typing up a full 
screenplay, simply write a letter to the company you think may be 
interested in the type of story you have and wait. If their reaction is 
one of interest, then you will have to get yourself a Literary Agent 
to hand le the final screenplay for you. 

More queries cleared next Answer Desk. Send your questions to: 
HoH Answer Desk, Columbia-Warner House, 135-141 
Wardour Street, Lortdon, W.1, England. 

But remember, we cannot enter into persona! correspondence— 
there just aren't enough hours in the day! 
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HISTORY OF HAMMER 


Part Two. Frankenstein and Beyond 1957-1958. 
by Bob Sheridan 


I ast issue we traced the history of 
Hammer Films from birth through 
Jlo their decision to film a new version 
of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. The 
resulting motion picture, The Curse of 
Frankenstein (adapted in HoH 2 and 3) is 
now recognised as a landmark in the history 
of both Hammer Films and the horror film 
in general. 

However, in 1956 this sort of recognition 
was far from certain, and so the film was 
quite a gamble for Hammer. They were 
gambling on a period film, as opposed to 
the present-day science fiction based 
horrors of The Quatermass Xperiment 
(adapted in HoH 8 and 9) and X — The 
Unknown, and doing that gambling on a 
larger scale than on any of their previous 
horror subjects. Even a proper approach 
towards the material was difficult to decide 
upon. 

The last major Frankenstein film had 
been Abbott and Costello Meet Franken- 
stein (British title: Abbott and Costello 
Meet the Ghosts) eight years before, and 
so it was uncertain whether the audiences 
were ready for another telling of the talc in 
straightforward fashion. A satirical touch 
seemed to be the answer. Rejecting a direct 
adaptation of the novel, Hammer had 
Jimmy Sangster script the project, and the 
resulting screenplay was bitterly humorous. 

However, another major factor appeared 
in the form of director Terence Fisher, who 
had one film left to make in order to fulfill 
his contract with Hammer. Offered the 
Frankenstein project, Fisher agreed to 
make the film, but argued against both the 
humour and the fast shooting schedule 
planned. Hammer wisely expanded the 
schedule, but retained the script. Fisher 
gained an ally in Peter Cushing, whom 
Hammer had cast in the leading role of 
Baron Victor Frankenstein as a result of 
his performance in a BBC-TV adaptation 
of George Orwell’s 1984. Cushing took the 
project so seriously that he even objected 
to the comedy relief that Fisher wanted in 
the film, Soon the entire cast was taking 
the project seriously, and, with a warm 
approach toward each character, Fisher 
filmed Sangster’s sarcastic screenplay. This 
odd combination of styles turned out to be 
a perfect blend, making The Curse of 
Frankenstein an immediate hit, despite the 
hostility of critics who yearned for the 
American Frankenstein films made by 
Universal Pictures in the 1930s and 40.s. 
These critics had failed to learn from their 
own history; James Whale’s 1931 film, 
Frankenstein, had been considered by 
contemporary critics to be too horrible for 
public exhibition. 


In both cases, the public held the oppo- 
site opinion and made the films popular 
favourites. 

Of course, The Curse of Frankenstein 
was more than a straight remake of 
Frankenstein, although Curse did use ideas 
from Whale’s film. The device of the 
damaged brain for the monster was rc-used, 
so was Frankenstein’s position as a member 
of the nobility. However, the latter idea 
became the core of Curse. Most horror fans 
associated the name Frankenstein with the 
creature portrayed by Boris Karlofi" in the 
Universal films, while Frankenstein was 
actually the name of the man who created 
the monster. Hammer chose to concentrate 


Christopher Lee was made to appear so 
horrible that it is unlikely that any 1957 
viewer wished Lee to have a larger part. 
As a matter of fact, the makeup was such 
an effective disguise that even Peter Cushing 
failed to recognise his co-star, and was 
continually bewildered w-hen Lee, out of 
costume and makeup would greet him 
pleasantly upon seeing him. Cushing had 
no idea that the tall stranger who addressed 
him was the creature he was bringing to 
life in his current film. Since Lee had no 
lines in the film, and his makeup made it 
practically impossible for him to speak, 
even his distinctive voice gave no hint to 
his identity, 



Above: In the spectacular clima.v o/The Cur.so of Frankenstein ( 1957) Baron Frankenstein ( Peter 
Cushing) /.s cornered on the roof of his lahorarory by his creation {CWiStopher Lee) and \n despera- 
tion hiirl.s an oil lamp at the monster. Right: Phil Leakey's makeup for Curse of Frankenstein 
was considered so horrific at the time that it was concealed beneath bandages in the early parts of 
the film. 


on the nature of a man who would attempt 
to create life, and minimised the role of the 
creation itself. 

In the role of the creature they cast an 
unknown six-and-a-half-feet tall actor . . . 
Christopher Lee. Denied the use of Uni- 
versal’s copyrighted makeup, Hammer’s 
Phil Leakey was forced to create a new 
appearance for the creature. Leakey’s 
design for the Monster was a more horrible 
version of Mary Shelley’s original descrip- 
tion. Hideously scarred skin was stretched 
over a deathmask face, with one of the 
creature’s eyes obscured by a cataract. 
Excess flesh dangled from the stitches which 
joined the head to the body. All in all. 


The story of The Curse of Frankenstein 
is told in flash-back by Baron Victor 
Frankenstein himself. He is in prison, 
awaiting execution for murder. In despera- 
tion he tells a visiting priest of his experi- 
ments. After years of study under the 
guidance of personal tutor Paul Krempe 
(.Robert Urquhart), Frankenstein put his 
knowledge to work and successfully brought 
a dead dog back to life. Not satisfied with 
what he had done, he determined to build 
a human body and bring it to life for the 
first time. With Paul as his rather unwilling 
assistant, Frankenstein assembled a human 
body out of parts of a number of corpses, 
Paul turned against the experiment 
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Hammer's fiftieth production. The Camp on 1 
portrayed the brutal treatment of prisoners-of-w. 
in 1956 it wai not released until two years later. 


ood Island, H’fl5 a powerful war drama which 
at the hands of the Japanese. Though produced 


completely when Frankenstein's cousin 
Elizabeth (Hazel Court) arrived. She had 
been betrothed to the Baron at an early age 
and had come to be married. Frankenstein, 
seeing no rea.son why Elizabeth’s presence 
should change his plans, continued without 
Paul's help. Seeking a brilliant mind for 
his creation, Frankenstein invited the 
renowned scientist, Professor Bernstein 
(Paul Hardtmuth). to his home and mur- 
dered him, making the professor's death 
appear accidental. Paul, hearing of Bern- 
stein’s death, searched for Frankenstein 
and found him in the professor’s tomb — 
where he had just finished removing 
Bernstein's brain! Enraged, Paul attacked 
Frankenstein, and in their struggle, the 
jar containing the brain was smashed. 
Feeling that he had stopped Frankenstein, 
Paul left. However, Frankenstein picked 
the broken glass out of the brain, finished 
assembling his creature, and, on a stormy 
night, brought it to life. The creature’s 
first act was to attack its creator, and 
shortly thereafter it escaped into the woods 
and murdered an old blind man and his 
grandson. The creature’s rampage was 
ended by Paul, who shot it in the head 
with a hunting rifle. 

Sometime later, Paul visited Elizabeth 
on the eve of her wedding to Frankenstein, 
only to find that Frankenstein had operated 
and returned his creature to life. By 
threatening to harm Elizabeth, with whom 
Paul was obviously in love, Frankenstein 
kept Paul from going to the authorities. 

Frankenstein used a different method to 
silence a maid ( Valerie Gaunt) who 
threatened to blackmail him. He locked her 
in a room with the creature, which mur- 
dered her. Finally, the creature escaped 
and almost killed Elizabeth. Firing a pistol 
at the monster. Frankenstein hit Elizabeth 
in the arm instead. In desperation, Frank- 
enstein set fire to the creature, which then 
fell into a vat of acid and was destroyed 
completely. 

But, coming back to the present, 
Frankenstein, imprisoned, finds neither the 
visiting priest nor anyone else believes his 
story, When Paul Krempc appears at the 
prison, Frankenstein begs him to confirm 
the tale, but Paul seeing his ex-companion’s 
foolishness denies everything and declares 
Frankenstein mad. The audience learns 
otherwise when Paul leaves Frankenstein's 
cell and joins the waiting Elizabeth, whose 
arm is in a sling — obviously due to the 
bullet wound she received when Franken- 
stein shot at the creature. The Curse of 
Frankenstein ends with the evil Baron being 
led to the guillotine. 

On thinking the film over, one can 
observe occasional flaws. For example, 
while Frankenstein ages from childhood 
{played by Melvyn Hayes) to Cushing’s 
maturity, Paul looks the same through the 
years, and even seems younger than 
Frankenstein by the film’s conclusion. And 
Frankenstein’s narration would do little to 
save him from execution even if it were 
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believed. He admits to murdering Professoi 
Bernstein, and he is directly responsible for 
the death of the maid (the crime he is 
charged with), even though the creature 
committed the murder. Also, Franken- 
stein’s characterisation conflicts with his 
personality in the rest of the series. Ob- 
viously this is due to the fact that The 
Curse of Frankenstein was the first film of 
its type, and all involved were at least a bit 
uncertain about what they were doing 
(similar difficulties can be observed in Dr 
No, the first of the James Bond film seriesj. 

However, the basics — and more— were 
there. In Frankenstein's absolute self- 
confidence and dedication to his goals, as 
well as in the small touches, such as 
Frankenstein’s seasoning and tasting the 
food he is about to serve to his creation. 
Most interesting (in light of later films) is 
his declaration, toward the end of the 
picture, ”1 shall carry on", and his whole 
speech explaining that he will continue 
his experiments — no matter what the 
opposition may be — until he achieves com- 
plete and perfect success. 

The.se statements add depth to his 
characterisation, and. heard today, seem 
weirdly prophetic of the future of Hammer 


Films, as well as functioning as an ideal 
introduction to the rest of the Hammer 
Frankensiein series. 


All of Hammer’s gambles on The Curse 
of Frankenstein paid off quickly. When 



In The Abominable Snowman (!956) Dr John 
Rollason (Peter Cushing) is forced into conflict 
with rival explorer Tom Frienr/ (Forrest Tucker) 
in their quest for the legendary Yeti. 


Warner Brothers executives in New York 
were shown sample footage from the film 
in early 1957, they were so impressed that 
they had a print of Curse sent to their 
president. Jack L. Warner, in California, 
and Warner Brothers quickly arranged for 
worldwide distribution rights on the film. 
Warners gave the film a large-scale pro- 
motional campaign, and the public did the 
rest. Hammer Films had arrived as a major 
force in motion pictures, and they seized 
their golden opportunity with both hands. 

Hammer’s next film, produced and 
directed by Michael Carreras in 1956 and 
released by United Artists in 1957, was a 
World War II action drama entitled The 
Steel Bayonet. Shot in black and white in 
a widescreen process called Hammerscope 
(previously employed for some Hammer 
short subjects), it introduced a then- 
unusual technique, later made famous in 
the WWII epic The Longest Day. This 
consisted of having the cast actually speak 
German in all sequences involving German 
characters, and printing English transla- 
tions of the dialogue in subtitles at the 
bottom of the picture. This technique has 
since become a standard device for film- 
makers seeking a documentary flavour in 
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film’s structure and theme which distin- 
guish it. The gradual revelation that 
England (tomorrow — the world?) is being 
taken over by an unearthly power which 
plans to use mankind as slaves has the 
effect of a modern day mass nightmare. 
And, like Invasion of the Body Snatchers, 
Quatermass 11 is a startling reminder of 
just how important it is to cling to one’s 
feelings, identity and humanity. 

Continuing with Nigel Kncale as scripter 
and Val Guest as director, Hammer next 
released The ,\bominable Snowman, based 


their productions, even in such contem- 
porary thrillers as The French Connection. 

1957 also saw the return of Brian 
Donlevy as Professor Bernard Quatermass 
in the simply-titled Quatermass 11 (released 
in the USA as Enemy From Space). Once 
again Val Guest directed, but this time 
Nigel Knealc. author of the BBC-TV 
Quatermass serials, collaborated with 
Guest on the screenplay. In this adventure, 
Quatermass has designed a miniature 
“moon city" in order to demonstrate how 
man could live in the hostile environments 
of alien worlds. Unfortunately, he never 
gets to complete this experiment. Instead, 
he is surprised to discover a full size 
version of his model city, complete and 
functioning in the English countryside! 

It develops that a force of bloblike aliens 
from space have taken over the area, as 
well as the minds of more than a few 
humans. From this point on, Quatermass 
has a good deal in common with the con- 
temporary American film Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers, with Quatermass finding 
that viriuaily everyone he turns to for help 
is under the aliens' control. Unlike the 
panic-stricken hero of Invasion, however, 
Quatermass (who is understandably a bit 
less flustered by the out-of-ihe-ordinary) 
remains efficient and methodical, and in 
the end defeats the invaders in their own 
headquarters. 

Filmed before The Curse of Frankenstein, 
Quatermass II leans even more toward 
science-fiction (as opposed to horror) than 
either The Quatermass Xperiment or X-The 
Unknown, although it certainly contains its 
fair share of shocks carefully spread out 
through a quite suspensefully-developed 
storyline. More than anything else, it is the 


Above: The lahnralory in The Curse of Frankenstein, although not as speclaailar as that portrayed 
in the 1931 Universal Frankenstein, was more scientifically plausible. Left: The rare first release 
poster for Hammer's 1956 film The Abominable Snowman, 


Count Dracida (Christopher Lee) attempts to bury the unconscious Mina Holmwood (Melissa 
Stribling) and reach his coffin before the rising sun puts an end to his reign of terror. From The 
Horror of Dracula {1958). 


on Kneale’s BBC-TV play The Creature. 
Shot in widescreen RegalScope, it featured 
Forrest Tucker and Peter Cushing, the 
latter following fast on his success in The 
Curse of Frankenstein. Tucker played an 
opportunistic advenlurer and Cushing a 
dedicated scientist. This unlikely pair are 
united by their common desire to seek out 
the legendary “yeti”, a semi-human crea- 
ture rumoured to live in the Himalayan 
Mountains of Tibet. In the tradition of 
Hammer’s own Curse of Frankenstein and 
Val Lewton's productions in the 1940s such 
as The Cat People, The Abominable Snow- 
man concentrates more on the personalities 
of its main characters than on the “mon- 
ster” itself. The plot is slight —Tucker, 
Cushing, and the subsidiary members of 
their expedition search the snow-covered 
Himalayas for the yeti — and much more 
time is spent developing the characters 
than is devoted to events. The film is quite 
effective at what it attempts, in that the two 
main characters are approached in oppo- 
site ways. Tucker’s character (ironically 
named “Friend”) does not change or 
develop at all, and is in fact completely 
one-dimensional. The audience’s interest is 
held by the continuing revelation of just 
how shallow his character is. This is 
emphasised in a sequence in which Friend, 
discovering that the creature which he 
assumed to be a baby yeti is merely a 
Tibetan monkey, declares his intention to 
present the monkey to the (paying) public 
as a yeti nevertheless. 

On the other hand. Dr. Rollason 
{Cti.sliiiig) is presented as a fully-rounded 
character before the expedition even starts. 
His characterisation is deepened by his 
refusal to compromise his values at Friend’s 
urging, but continues beyond that. As the 
film progresses, Rollason’s jversonality is 
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Above: For the British premiere presentation of Uracula at the Gaiimoni, Hayiiiarkei in London 
a mechanised display construeted outside the cinema in which blood seemed to flow from the 
neck of Dracnia's victim and drip continuously from her hair. Right: As the suit sets Count Dracida 
(Christopher Lee) arises from his coffin in search of the blood he craves. 

not only revealed in greater detail, it most awesome moments in the history of 
actually develops. Without changing from ihe horror film— without disturbing the 
what he was at the beginning, Rollason carefully-developed overall mood of the 
learns and grows, and, in the end, is the story. 

only survivor of the expedition simply For 1958, Hammer's first release was 
because he is willing to accept things which The Camp on Blood Island, which, in Eng- 
had previously been beyond his compre- land, did for the war film what The Curse 
hension. His final line in the film— "There of Frankenstein had done for the horror 
is no yeti”— is much more than the lie film. Directed by Val Guest from a script 
which someone like Friend would have by Guest and Jon Manchip While (White 
taken it for. It is a statement of a truth having written the original story), it intro- 
which exists on a level much higher than duced an clement of viciousness never 

that of scientific terminology. before seen in a British World War II film. 

While it deals with themes of a highly Set in the Pacific, it portrayed the 
intellectual nature. The Abominable Snow- Japanese as sadistic fiends. Although the 
man still offers the excitement that Hammer film was universally condemned for re- 
had learned to deliver to its public. The opening old wounds, it was an enormous 
film is filled with tension and contains box office hit. With strong performances 
scenes worthy of any adventure film. And from Andre Morell, Barbara Shelley (later 
Phil Leakey, who had transformed Christo- to be one of Hammer’s greatest horror 
pher Lee into Frankenstein’s creature, heroines), and Richard Wordsworth, The 
created a yeti makeup for the film’s climax Camp on Blood Island presented war 

which provided audiences with one of the atrocities in the same forceful, direct 


manner that had made Hammer’s horror 
films a worldwide sensation. 

After the enormous success of The Curse 
of Frankenstein, Hammer quickly set to 
work on a follow-up feature of the same 
type. This time, the choice of subject matter 
was simple; having given a new look to 
Frankenstein, they turned their eftbrts 
toward a new version of the other top 
horror subject, Bram Stoker's Dnicida. 

Once again Jimmy Sangster was called 
upon to write the screenplay, though this 
time he drew heavily on the original book 
for his script. Even so, certain characters 
and events from Stoker's extremely long 
novel were dropped entirely, and much 
materia! was condensed. In place of the 
expansive narrative of the original, Sangster 
devised a tightly-knit structure more suited 
to the cinema, and well within the reach of 
Hammer's still somewhat limited resources. 

Director Terence Fisher (along with 
virtually the entire production staff from 
The Curse of Frankenstein)was assigned to 
the project. The leading roles were once 
again given to Peter Cushing and Christo- 
pher Lee. Cushing played Professor Van 
Helsing, an expert on (and dedicated 
enemy of) vampires, and Lee played Count 
Dracula. monarch of Ihe L'ndead. The 
resulting film. Dracula (adapted in HoH 1 ), 
surpassed everyone's expectations. 

From the moment it starts, Dracula 
(Horror of Dracula in USA) is a totally 
self-assured and consistent film. Composer 
James Bernard (who had scored The Curse 
of Frankenstein, X-The Unknown, and both 
Quatermass films) produced the most 
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famous opening theme of his career, an 
ominous and impressive piece which imme- 
diately sets a powerful mood of fear and 
menace. Bernard later explained that he 
based the central three notes of the theme 
on the syllables of the word “Dracuia". As 
Bernard's music plays and the opening 
credits appear, the camera slowly encircles 
a majestic stone eagle, an ornament on the 
barricades outside Castle Dracuia. As the 
credits end. the camera enters a crypt at 
the side of the castle, finally settling on a 
coffin which bears the simple inscription 
"Dracuia". A moment later, drops of 
blood begin to splash over the name. 

The story itself begins with Jonathan 
Harker (John Vun Eyisen) arriving at 
Castle Dracuia, to be greeted by a note 
from the Count apologising for his failure 
to appear personally. Shortly thereafter, 
Harker encounters a young woman ( Valerie 
Gaunt) in a white gown, who begs him to 
take her away from the castle. Suddenly, 
she glances up over Barker's shoulder and 
then runs away. 

Harker nervously turns around in order 
to discover the reason for the girl’s flight, 
and sees, standing in shadow at the top of 
a flight of stairs, a tall cloaked man. The 
figure smoothly descends the stairs, walks 
into the lighi, and cordially welcomes 
Harker. This is Count Dracuia, and his 
entrance is a truly masterful moment. The 
instant the audience sees Dracuia, they are 
aware of his majestic, menacing appear- 
ance. But almost immediately, they are 
presented with a dift'ereni aspect of the 
f character when he begins to speak. 


Upon iix release in Britain in 1958, The Camp on Blood Island was accused of "re-opening old 
wounds" by its portrayal of the Japanese as sadistic animals. 


Before the viewer has a chance to sort 
out the significance of these contradictory 
elements, Dracuia effortlessly picks up 
Marker’s baggage and leads him upstairs 
to his room, smoothly striding up several 
steps at a time, while Harker struggles to 
keep up behind the Count. 

Dracuia then shows Harker to his room, 
only Co return moments later to explain 
that he will not be available the next day. 
Before leaving, he pauses to admire a 
nhotoeranh of Harkcr’c tianrpc t iirv 


Holmwood ( Carol Marsh). Harker quickly 
finds that he has been locked in his room, 
and makes an entry in his diary which 
informs the audience that he is not in fact 
a librarian come to tend Dracula's books, 
but is planning to destroy the Count. 

Later chat night, Harker hears a sound 
at his door and finds it has been unlocked. 
Going out to investigate, he encounters the 
girl in white once more, who pleads with 
him to take her away from Dracuia, whom 
she claims is holding her prisoner. Trying 
to calm her, Harker puts his arms around 
the girl. In his embrace, she curls back her 
lips to reveal a pair of fangs, and bites him 
on the neck. At that moment Dracuia 
appears, his eyes bulging and bloodshot, 
with blood spattered about his mouth and 
chin. For the first time the viewer is shown 
the full horror of Dracuia. as the Count 
bounds across the room and over a table, 
hurling Harker aside and brutally assault- 
ing the vampire girl. 

The next day Harker. himself con- 
taminated with the taint of vampirism, 
finds the crypt and drives a stake through 
the heart of the vampire girl, who then 
transforms into an old hag. But this is to 
be Harker's undoing. For it had taken the 
full day to discover the vampires’ coffins, 
and in putting the girl to the stake first he 
had bypassed the true threat. This he learns 
as he turns to find Dracula’s coffin now 
empty. Dusk has fallen and the unnaturally 
strong vampire Count is ready to deal with 
his would-be slayer. 

This opening section of Dracuia sets up 
the remainder of the film in at least two 
ways. In the first place, it completely 
establishes the nature and personality of 
Dracuia. Secondly, it prepares us for the 
battle between Dracuia and his nemesis, 
Van Helsing, under whose guidance Harker 
was working. 
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abducting a young girl. The horrified 
Arthur assists Van Helsing in trapping 
Lucy, but refuses to let her be used to lead 
them to Dracula. So once again Van 
Helsing’s hammer and stakes must be 
called upon, this time to end Lucy’s brief 
existence as a vampire, 

Dracula. deprived of another mistress, 
next attacks Mina (Melissa Sirihling), 
Arthur's wife. At last Arthur agrees to pul 
the matter entirely in Van Helsing's hands. 
But it may prove too late as Dracula 
succeeds in kidnapping the tainted but still 
human Mina, and is pursued to his castle 
by Van Helsing and Arthur. While Arthur 
tends to his wife, whom Dracula has been 
in the process of burying alive, Van Helsing 
chases the Count into his castle. After a 
furious battle, Van Helsing destroys 
Dracula by exposing him to the rays of the 
rising sun, keeping him in the path of the 
sunlight by blocking his escape with two 


cult role as Baron Frankenstein (although 
through the years he went on to refine and 
deepen his Frankenstein characterisation, 
so that it would become his greatest con- 
tinuing role), creating in Van Helsing a 
definitive portrait of the dedicated man of 
science opposed to evil. Christopher Lee, 
of course, gained international fame as a 
result of his appearance as Dracula. Vastly 
different from Bela Lugosi’s suave, sinister 
count, Lee’s Dracula was physically 
powerful and aggressive. The role fitted 
Lee like a glove, so much so that he has 
spent much of his career trying to avoid 
being stereotyped in similar roles. 

When Dracula was released and matched 
the success of The Course of Frankenstein, 
Hammer's status was so great that the next 
problem they had to face was turning out 
enough films to meet the demand for their 
product. Next issue we shall look at how 
they handled this problem. 


candlesticks, held together in the shape of 
a cross. 

The climax of Dracula is one of the most 
exciting finales ever filmed, Terence Fisher 
expanded the sequence from the brief one 
described in Sangster's script, adding the 
actual fight between Dracula and Van 
Helsing, and devising the thrilling shot of 
Van Helsing running along the huge dining 
room table and leaping onto the curtains 
blocking the sunlight. And Peter Cushing 
himself suggested the idea of candlesticks 
to form a crucifix. This son of involvement 
on the part of the filmmakers is the key to 
Dracula’s success. Out of all the Hammer 
films, this is the one where every ingredient 
came together perfectly. The film offers not 
only horror and shocks, but a fascinating 
mystery (where is Dracula hiding?) as well. 
Further, there is tremendous suspense and 
excitement in the film’s chase structure, 
with Dracula staying at least one step 
ahead of his foes until the end. In terms of 
acting, Peter Cushing surpassed his diffi- 
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Above: A liiile-.seeii publicity picture of Christopher Lee in his makeup for The Curse of 
Frankenstein. Left: So imposing ami majestic was Lee's portrayal of the vampiric Count in Horror 
of Dracula that fihngoers worUtwiiie continued to demand encore after encore in the role that it 
seemed he was born to play. 


Investigating Harker’s disappearance. 
Van Helsing retrieves the diary, and, at 
Castle Dracula, finds the frame for Lucy’s 
photograph (the picture itself has been lorn 
out), as well as the vampiiised Harker, who 
lies unconscious in Dracula’s coffin. With 
grim determination. Van Helsing forces 
himself to drive a stake through the heart 
of his friend. 

The film has now set up a double 
revenge situation. Van Helsing’s battle 
against Dracula is now a personal matter, 
as he must avenge the death of Harker. 
Dracula. meanwhile, seeks out Lucy so 
that she might take the place of the 
vampiress destroyed by Harker. Hearing 
that Lucy has been taken ill. Van Helsing 
unsuccessfully attempts to advise her 
brother. Arthur (Michael Gough), how to 
care for her, Only after Lucy dies does 
Arthur begin to trust Van Helsing, and 
then only because he is shown Harker’s 
diary. Soon Lucy returns from the grave 
as a vampire and almost succeeds in 





Continuing our Michael Reeves series (see HoH 12, Witchfinder General/The Conqueror Worm and HoH 17, The Castle of 
the Living Dead), this issue we look at the rarely-mentioned fear film that marked the debut of Reeves as a director in his own right. 


Feature by John Fleming 

O NE of executive producer Paul 
IMaslansky’s most recent movies was 
The Streetfighter, a reasonably pres- 
tigious film guaranteed a good financial 
return because it starred Charles Bronson. 
Back in the mid-sixties, though, Maslansky 
was in Italy producing quick, cheap horror 
films. 

In 1964 he produced Castle of the Living 
Dead (see HoH 17) and was so impressed 
by the film’s second unit director that he 
offered the young man the chance to direct 
a whole film. The young man was Michael 
Reeves, who would later make the terrify- 
ing Witchfinder General (see HoH 12X 
Maslansky offered Reeves a script called 
Vardelia. It was to be shot in 18 days on the 
almost impossibly low budget of £13,000. 
Reeves wanted the chance to direct so 
much that he put up a lot of his own 
money and rewrote the script, crediting it 
to the fake name of Michael Byron. The 
film’s title was changed to La Sorella Dl 
Satana (Sister of Satan) — released as 
Revenge of the Blood Beast in Britain and 
The She Beast in the US. 

The film (shot in Italy) is set in modern- 
day Transylvania, a communist state 
apparently peopled by idiotic police and 
voyeurs. The stars are horror specialist 
Barbara Steele and Michael Reeves’ friend 
Ian Ogilvy, who was later to appear in both 
Reeves’ other films The Sorcerers and 
Witchfinder General. 

Steele and Ogilvy play Veronica and 
Philip, a young honeymoon couple touring 
the Carpathians, who find themselves in 
the small village of Vaubrac for the night. 
There they meet Count Von Helsing. (This 
misnaming of Van Helsing also occurs in 
the 1936 Dracula’s Daughter.) The Count 
is the great, great, great grandson of the 
man who exorcised Dracula. He’s a 
doddering old eccentric obsessed with the 
traditions of witchcraft and vampirism in 
Transylvania. He’s waiting for the re- 
appearance of Vardelia. In a flashback, 
the audience sees what happened two 
centuries before. 

A funeral service is being held in the 
village chapel while a dwarf tolls the bell. 
Intercut with this are shots of a boy 



bara Steel was available for only four days shooting, which left director 
-takes. In the background of the picture the siege catapult that doubled for 
an be seen. Below; Ian Ogilvy, who appeared not only in The Revenge of 
’n Reeves' subsequent films The Sorcerers (1967) and Witchfinder General/ 
The Conqueror Worm {I96S). 


running across a darkening hillside. The 
boy bursts into the service to tell the 
horrified villagers that his brother has been 
killed by the witch Vardelia. The priest and 
congregation set out to destroy her. 

From the black hole of the witch's cave 
a decomposing hand gropes outwards. 
Vardelia is dragged out and, in the semi- 
darkness, she claws at her assailants' faces 
before she is overpowered. 

As in Reeves’ previous film Castle of the 
Living Dead the witch is played by a man. 
The script was more or less made up as 
shooting progressed. It was adjusted to 
suit the prevailing weather and the fact that 
Barbara Steele was only available for four 
days’ shooting. A siege catapult left over 
from a previous film epic became a witch’s 
ducking stool. 

Vardelia is dragged from her cave to a 
nearby lake, a red-hot metal spike is 
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Though Veronica (Barbara Steele) was a reincarnation of Vardella, the part of the witch was played by 


which made for 


horrific monster. 


driven through her and she’s repeatedly 
ducked in the water as the local priest 
intones the prayeis of exorcism. Unfortun- 
ately, the villagers have forgotten to con- 
sult Count Von Helsing, Transylvania’s 
acknowledged expert on such matters. 
Vardella the witch has not been properly 
exorcised. And before she is hideously 
drowned, she curses the villagers and ail 
their descendants. 

So, in the 20th century, the new Von 
Helsing waits for Vardella to return. But 
the young honeymoon couple just treat the 
story as so much mumbo-jumbo and dis- 
miss the Count as a harmless old buffoon. 

Philip and Veronica spend a troubled 
night at the inn. Troubled because the inn- 
keeper turns out to be a voyeur who can't 
pass up the chance of spying on a honey- 
moon couple. 

The next morning, our young couple set 
off on their travels again. But Just outside 
Vaubrac, a strange force takes over the 
steering of their car, drawing it towards a 
nearby lake. The car crashes over the edge 
and sinks into the dark waters. 

A passing truck driver comes to the 
rescue. He pulls out Philip and a dead 
body — not Veronica’s, but a hideously 
deformed old crone — Vardella. 

Count Von Helsing explains that the 
only way to resurrect Veronica is to bring 
Vardella back to life and then exorcise her 


properly. He brings the witch back to life 
but then she escapes on a bloody spree, 
murdering her way through the village. 

A young boy, watching a brutal cock- 
fight with pleasure, suddenly finds himself 
attacked by the witch. The brutish inn- 
keeper tries to rape a young girl who comes 
to him for protection. His face is intercut 
with Vardella’s and soon afterwards the 
witch hacks him to death with a sickle. 
The bloody deed done, she throws the 
sickle aside. It falls neatly across a hammer 
lying on the floor. 

Reeves just saw the hammer lying there 
and decided to pul the sickle across it as 
a joke. This rather odd humour runs 
through the film. When the young couple 
first arrive, Veronica asks the innkeeper, 
"Do you know the Draculas by any 
chance?” 

A comic car-chase with a would-be joke 
about a recurring motorcyclist (a reference 
to the film Orph^e) was in fact shot by an 
ad hoc second unit to save time. It was the 
only occasion Reeves ever used a second 
unit and he disliked the result — but there 
was no time or money for retakes. 

Back in Vaubrac, terror, bloodshed and 
carnage are the order of the day as Vardella 
gains her revenge by slaughtering everyone 
in sight. She’s only halted by Philip — 
desperate to get Veronica back. And Von 
Helsing — desperate to prove that his 


ancestry had not gone to waste. 

Vardella is exorcised and cast back into 
the lake while Veronica is restored to her 
former self. But as Veronica leaves Vau- 
brac, a sinister gleam creeps into her eyes 
and her last words are, “1 will return”. 

Reeves wanted to end the film with the 
couple back in their London flat. They 
make love and, later, Philip awakens in 
the romantic moonlight. He turns to look 
at his wife — it’s Vardella. 

Time, budget and the fact that Barbara 
Steele was unavailable for further shooting 
forced him to substitute the present ending. 

The Village Voice called the film “a dis- 
aster (with a) crude style and interesting 
ideas”. In his next film The Sorcerers 
Michael Reeves’ idea was even more 
interesting and his style more assured. 


The Revenge of the Blood Beast 
(1965) 

Barbara Steele (as Veronica). Ian Ogiivy 
(Philip), John Karlson (Count Von Hel- 
sing), with Mai Welles, Jay Riley, Richard 
Watson and Ed Randolph. 

Written and Directed by Michael Reeves, 
Produced by Paul Maslansky, Photo- 
graphed by G. Gengarelli, Edited by Nira 
Omri, Music by Ralph Ferraro, Sound by 
Lars Bloch. 

Time: 76 mins. Cert: X 
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HORROR 
OME M OVIES 

Feature by Allan Bryce 



Above :The 1970 film Equinox is of interest to collectors for its excellent animation sequences by 
Jim Danforth, better known to HoH readers for his work on Hammer's When Dinosaurs Ruled the 
Earth. Right: Richard Matheson's The Legend of Hell House is available on imm from Universal 8. 
Below; A sound/colour print of the notorious Texas Chainsaw Massacre would cost around SI75 
or £100. 


I F you are fortunate enough to have an 
8 millimetre (or mil, mm for short), 
you may be interested to know that it 
is possible to actually own copies of. or 
extracts from, a wide selection of science- 
fiction. fantasy and horror films. This type 
of collecting is very rewarding, and has 
become increasingly popular in recent 
years. The extent of its popularity can be 
seen by the increased involvement of the 
major motion picture distributors, such as 
MGM, Universal, and Twentieth Century- 
Fox. MGM, in particular, have announced 
their entry into the field with a very 
promising line-up of film extracts, including 
Logan’s Run (1976). 

Collecting films, of course, is not a cheap 
hobby — even on the diminutive gauge of 
8mm. It can cost the collector almost 
$50/£30 for an eighteen-minute extract 
from Hitchcock’s The Birds or — if you are 
really “hooked” — you might consider it 
worth over $I75/£I00 for a full-length 
sound/colour print of The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre. 

Since the early days of feature films on 
8mm, the vast majority of material avail- 
able has been horror, This is probably due 
to the wealth of movie material churned 
out in the field. The horror and sex film 
genres have always been profitable and 
cheap to produce. One of the very first 
films made available to the collector in 
complete 8mm prints (with magnetic 
soundtrack) was City of the Dead, a 1961 
Vulcan production (eventually becoming 
Amicus). Featuring Christopher Lee as a 
devil worshipper, this film was set in the 
eerie locale of Whitewood, Massachusetts, 
where a coven of witches celebrate “Candle- 
mass Eve” with the sacrifice of a young 
girl student. The film was released as 
Horror Hotel in America. It was photo- 
graphed by Desmond Dickinson, who gave 
the film an eerie atmosphere very much in 
keeping with the best of H. P, Lovecraft. 

City of the Dead was directed by John 
Moxey, who later added Llewellyn to his 
name when moving from Britain to 
America where he directed The Night 
Stalker and other acclaimed TV movies. 

City of the Dead became available, in 
1966, on standard 8mm only. This gauge 


has now fallen out of fashion due to the 
increased clarity the larger image of super 
8mm now offers. The floodgates opened 
when it became apparent that there were 
many people who wanted to own. rather 
than merely hire, 8mm films. Again, the 
accent was on horror. The forerunner in 
the field was a company called Derann 
Film Services, in Worcestershire, who, 
after City of the Dead, brought out Psycho 
and The Invisible Man; two films that really 
need no introduction to HoH readers. Then 
came The Quatermass Experiment, Ham- 
mer’s first major success in the fantasy 
field, with Richard Wordsworth as the 
returning astronaut changing into a blood- 
lusting vegetable. 

At the same time as Derann were making 
tracks into the effective possibilities of 
film sales, companies such as “Americom” 
were trying out a system of selling pre- 
recorded discs along with short extracts 
from films like the original Hammer 
Dracula. If the disc was played at exactly 


the same time as the film was being pro- 
jected then the viewer could experience the 
iliusion of watching a properly synchron- 
ised sound film, However, if you preferred, 
you could watch it silent with subtitles. 
Americom also released Hammer’s Curse 
of Frankenstein in two ten-minute extracts 
(in colour), but the pre-recorded disc 
system didn’t really work successfully, and 
the quality of the colour in the prints was 
mediocre. Americom soon faded from 
view, 

Columbia Pictures (Screen Gems) re- 
leased short extracts from The Blob and 
Dinosaurus in the late Sixties, though only 
in silent/black & white form. Both films 
were originally shot in colour by director 
Irvin S. Yeaworth, in 1959 and 1963, 
respectively. The former title was notable 
for containing an early performance by 
the then-unknown Steven McQueen, who 
is forced into conflict with a huge blob of 
protoplasmic ooze. 

Far better value for the collector was 
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Revenge of Frankenstein, which Columbia 
saw fit Co release in both colour and sound. 
This was a good quality reel of scenes from 
the 1958 Hammer feature, lasting almost 
ten minutes. It contained some of the best 
moments from the feature: including 
creature Michael Gwynn’s entry into the 
society party where he exposes F*eter 
Cushing’s Doctor Stein to be the notorious 
Baron, recently escaped from the guillotine. 

A company known as Ken Films had 
a number of silent;ten-minute reels from 
Howard Hawks’ classic science fiction film 
The Thing (1951) and a Toho Studios 
monster movie called Rodan, which fea- 
tured a gigantic flying monster. Less 
successful, in the Ken line-up. was Godzilla 
Vs The Thing, which presented the collector 
with a new problem; Toho’s resident 
monster fought a giant moth in this one- 
reel cut-down of the 1961 feature, but the 
reduction from “Tohoscope” to 8mm left 
the viewer with the impression that the 
film had been crushed in a vice. The same 
thing occurred with Columbia Pictures’ 
condensation of their 1964 First Men ‘In’ 
the Moon, although they were thoughtful 
enough to warn the buyer to use an 
“anamorphic” (widescreen) lens which 
would enable the film to be shown in its 
original Cinemascop)e format. Ray Harry- 
hausen’s “Seienites” looked a whole lot 
better that. way. 

In the meantime, Derann Films were 
still the main company selling full-length 
sound films in the horror genre. They 
expanded their product with Antonio 
Margharetti’s Long Hair of Death (1964), 
a fine Italian gothic piece with Barbara 
Steele as a reincarnated witch seeking 
vengeance for her mother’s death. Set in 
the 15th century during the plague, the 
film uses Steele’s ’persona’ to maximum 



effect, and the genuine old-castle locations 
lend much to the atmosphere. Derann 
later issued prints of Revenge of the Vampire 
(1960); actually Bava’s classic Black Sun- 
day, on both standard and super 8mm. This 
most atmospheric of horror films, based on 
Gogol’s "The Vij’\ centered on the one day 
in every century when the powers of dark- 
ness hold sway; an evil witch returns from 
the crypt and wreaks revenge on the 
ancestors of her enemies. Not only featur- 
ing Barbara Steele’s most famous role. 
Revenge of the Vampire is also the most 
accomplished film from former-cameraman 
Mario Bava. 

Other 8mm film companies began to 
follow suit, releasing full-length features 


called Blood Demon, directed by Harald 
Reinl and starring Christopher Lee as the 
vampiric “Count Regula”. The most inter- 
esting sequence, depicting a nightmarish 
ride through a forest festooned with swing- 
ing corpses, survived intact but the film as 
a whole was trimmed of some twelve 
minutes for its 8mm release. 

This initiated a practice that has per- 
sisted with the sale of most 8mm colour 
features to this day. A full-length colour 
print spooled on four reels would cost 
around $llX)/£60. If the film ran over the 
four reels it would cost more, accordingly. 
Distributors felt that no-one would care to 
pay so much for a film and so they began 
to exercise the editing scissors, usually in 



for sale. At this time, during the early 
Seventies, the average cost of a feature 
(standard or super) was $40/£25. No colour 
horror movies were available for outright 
sale in their complete form, although 
Derann did have a complete print of the 
1964 Evil of Frankenstein for hire, in a 
slightly murky form of standard 8mm 
colour. 

Mountain Films released The Wasp 
Woman, a 1960 Roger Corman film, with 
Susan Cabot as a beautician whose enzyme 
treatments go drastically wrong; and 
Monte Heilman's Beast From the Haunted 
Cave (1960), mixing a cave monster with 
a bank robbery and setting it all quite 
effectively in the snowy wastes of South 
Dakota. 

The same company. Mountain Films, 
issued a film entitled The Pit and the 
Pendulum, in sound and full-colour. It was 
a shallow deception because, instead of 
being the 1963 Roger Corman/Vincent 
Price film, it was actually a 1970 feature 


a very haphazard fashion. A good example 
of this — and a note for collectors — 
occurred with a company called Walton 
Films when they issued a good quality 
colour print of Michael Reeve’s 1967 film, 
Witchfinder General (US title; The Con- 
queror Worm). The Walton print was 
excised of almost twenty minutes and, from 
being a powerful and haunting classic, 
became a confused and ineffectual exercise 
in sadism. The cuts were only too obvious. 

However, not every film suffered by this 
form of cutting. The 1970 film Equinox 
was an amateur effort made by film-fan 
Mark Thomas McGee and released the- 
atrically after extra scenes had been added 
by Jack Woods, who got the final director 
credit. Most of the interest in the film lies 
with the animation by Jim Danforth, and 
all the animation sequences have been left 
intact in the 8mm print. The judicial 
cutting has only pared away some of the 
banal narrative and, if anything, the film 
is all the better for it. 
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Revenge on Smm. Above; Columbia released a colourjsound extract from Hammer’s Revenge of 
Frankenstein (1958) starring Peter Cushing. Below: Barbara Steele in Mario Bava’s Revenge of 
the Vampire, from Derann Films in both standard and .super Smm, is actually the classic Italian 
gothic thriller Black Sunday. 


Universal had been issuing short, one- 
reel extracts — under the name of Castle 
Films — for many years. Sound and picture 
quality of these ten-minute extracts was 
excellent. They included in their library the 
entire original Frankenstein series (except 
for Ghost) and the Creature From the 
Black Lagoon triology. Now, to bring us 
right up to date, Castle Films have changed 
to Universal 8 and have just released 
Steven Spielberg's superb thriller, Duel 
(1972), in a twenty-minute colour version 
— which is extremely well edited to show- 
case the nerve-stretching suspense of 
Richard Matheson’s story. Also from 
Universal 8 comes SSSSSSSS (known in 
England as SSSnake, 1973) and, best of all, 
an actual colour print of Dr. Cyclops, the 
1940 film in which a mad doctor, Albert 
Dekker, shrinks people to amuse himself. 

Among the current availability of full- 
length prints, the collector can now buy any 
of the following fantasy features for his 
edification : — 

Nothing But the Night (1971), the Peter 
Sasdy film of John Blackburn’s novel about 
demonic children; in colour, 

Fright (1972), an ineffectual thriller with 
Susan George menaced by psychotic killer 
Ian Bannen; in colour. 

The. Beast Must Die (1973), an enjoyable 
guess-the-werewolf piece, made by Amicus, 
and directed by Paul Annett; in colour. 

The Ghost Ship (1943), one of the rarest 
Val Lewton pictures, directed by Mark 
Robson, is notable for a central sequence 
where a swinging boat-hook decimates the 
crew members during a storm. 

King Kong (1933), the classic beauty and 
beast tale. Still the best version despite 
what Dino de Laurentiis says. 

The Flesh Eaters (1963), a terrific “grand 


guignot” horror tale set on a remote island 
with flesh-eating organisms on the prowl. 
Martin Kosleck is as villainous as ever, and 
Jack Curtis directs with economy. 

The Monster Maker ( 1 944), goes to show 
that Rondo Hatton is just as ugly on 8mm. 
J. Carroll Naish is the bad guy in this early 
Monogram “epic". 

White Zombie (1932), offers one of Bela 
Lugosi’s best performances, in this minor 
classic produced by the Halperin Brothers. 

The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974), 
the notorious film about a family of 
cannibals and the five young people who 
are unfortunate enough to encounter them; 
in colour. 

Blood Devils (1972), a very foolish film 
wherein a mad scientist creates a “chloro- 
phyll man" amid lots of blood and bad 


acting; in colour. 

The Ape (1944). features Boris Karloff 
as a kindly small-town doctor who occa- 
sionally disguises himself as an ape and 
commits grisly murders. 

The listing of 8mm titles seems endless, 
but probably the most interesting develop- 
ment in 8mm for the horror fan is that you 
can now buy some films that are virtually 
impossible to see in parts of England or 
America under any other circumstances. 
A must for collectors is a recently released 
“Massacre Reel”, which opens with the 
trailer for The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, 
and is followed by a serious-faced gentle- 
man warning us that the next two minutes 
are not to be viewed by persons with a 
heart condition or of a nervous disposition. 
What follows is, to quote the trailer: 
“Gruesomely staged in Blood Colour”. 
We see a woman having her tongue re- 
moved by a maniac, another unfortunate 
lady has her heart cut out in gory closc-up, 
and a third victim has her leg forcibly 
amputated while taking a bath. 

All this mayhem constitutes just a little 
of the grisly content of the legendary 
Blood Feast, made in 1963 by Herschell G. 
Lewis, and never likely to see release in 
England. Its companion in ghastly incident, 
2000 Maniacs, made a year later and 
apparently featuring “Playboy’s favourite 
playmate’", follows next with more severed 
limbs and gruesome murders. This film 
has something to do with vengeful Con- 
federate soldiers slaughtering the inhabi- 
tants of a town. The reel concludes with the 
more mannered trailers for The Legend of 
Hell House (1973), the Richard Matheson 
ghost thriller starring Pamela Franklin 
and Roddy McDowall, and Sugar Hill, a 
chiller about a girl who employs zombies 
to gain revenge on the mobsters who killed 
her boyfriend. The latter film was made in 
1974 and released in England as Voodoo 
Girl. 

Another first on 8mm. so far denied 
British audiences, is The House of Seven 
Corpses, which was made in 1974 by 
director Paul Harrisson. It features good 
old John Carradine as the owner of a 
mysterious gothic-style mansion where a 
film crew, led by “director” John Ireland, 
are attempting to make a horror movie. In 
the twenty-minute colour extract, released 
by the American company Niles Films, 
the action moves very briskly as a re- 
juvenated corpse destroys the film-makers 
one by one. Based on this short segment, 
it would be interesting to see the full 
feature version. 

Considering the wealth of material 
available for the horror fan on 8mm. it 
seems that prospects for the future could 
be even more exciting. The advent of 
video-cassette recorders and video-disc 
players means that the film collector will 
probably discover that he can obtain 
almost any film he cares to. It may be 
expensive at first, but collectors — being 
collectors — will always find a way. 


Funny 
Half Hour 

Laugh? Our readers could collapse over the 
bookstall! Grin? You might need plastic 
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- those who can’t see what you’re reading 
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Just a few lines to congratulate you on HoH. Up to 
now it is, without doubt, the best horror magazine on 
the market. I used to collect the American horror 
magazines. Famous Monsters and Castle of Franken- 
stein, but got fed up to the teeth with them constantly 
praising the films of the '30s and '40s. 

That is not to say that there were not a lot of classics 
made in those days, but for me the Hammer films of 
the late ’50s surpass them. So thank you for a magazine 
which, at last, gives the more recent films the credit 
they deserve. 

P. Williams. 

^ewport. 


I have only one complaint to make about your 
marvellous periodical. Some issues, I have found, 
appear to be nothing more than glorified film reviews. 
For example, in HoH 13 you reviewed such rubbish as 
War of the Monsters and The People That Time 
Forgot. I seem to remember you saying something 
about concentrating on Hammer Horror. I hate to sound 
a hyper-critic, but I felt it had to be said. Apart from 
that t enjoy your magazine immensely. 

I have a few suggestions to make. In your February 
edition you could pay tribute to Boris Karloff who 
died on 2nd February 1 969. As for the idea of a weekly 
magazine, I disagree. I would rather have a bi-monthly 
magazine with colour inside and pay more for the 
privilege. 

In answer to W. K. Brinsley's letter in Post Mortem 
(HoH 16). all I can say is that he/she is obviously 
used to getting his/her own way and has no considera- 
tion for others. 

Ray White, 
Bournemouth. 


Thanks for HoH IS. This issue was good, although 
thera were a few things that I didn't really go over- 
board for, mainly the artwork of the issue. 

The cover was the only piece of work from Brian 
Cewis that I have been unimpressed by. Indeed it 
resembled something from a Marvel comic. The faces 
of the mummies of Lee and Karloff in the shadows 
were well done, and the colours were spot on. But the 
figure of the actual mummy was a little bit feeble, 

The artwork of David Jackson on the main strip was 
a little too vague, it looked like the kind of artwork 
one expects to see the cheaper comic fanzines turn 
out. Disappomting. 

As for David G. Chester's "Wilbur’s Whisky"— I’m 
sure that not even a cheap fanzine would’ve accepted 
It. Very disappointing. 

Fortunately the reviews and features were much 
better than usual, which more than made up for the 
shoddy art. 

By the way, why did you decide to adapt The 
Mummy's Shroud before doing 1959's The Mummy 
(which I hope you will adapt sometime in the future}? 

In contrast. KoH 16 was a godsend. I really enjoyed 
this issue, even without a main strip included (please 
don't make a habit of it, though). 

Ali the contents were top-notch, a great improvement 
on the rather disappointing HoH 15. but two articles 
in particular easily outshone the rest. The first was 
the fabulous Star Wars review by John Brosnan, who 
for my money is the most interesting and intelligent 
writer you have. The review was honest, and I was very 
pleased to find someone who actually had genuine 
criticism for Star Wars, and not just the usual unending 
praise. 

The second high spot, for me anyway, was the letters 
page— fantastic! Mr. Brinsley’s rather illogically 
structured criticisms were clearly insulting, not only to 
your magazine but to the reader. Thank the powers that 



Fbst Mortem 


be that his insults were brilliantly met and countered 
by your superb letter-answerer. Who does answer the 
letters, anyway? Whoever it is I certainly think that 
they deserve praise. Please don’t think seriously about 
Mr. Brinsley's suggestions, for if the magazine that he 
wants ever gets between your covers then I, for one, 
will lose interest. 

You have a very good magazine, a unique magazine; 
the best improvement you could ever make is to leave 
it as it is at present. 

Keep up the excellent work. 

Paul Richmond, 
Darlington. 


—The Heretic only a heart was torn out. 

Poor Mr. Brosnan. he was quite right in his preference 
of the original King Kong over the rather juvenile 
Dino de Laurentiis version. I am sure he is right in his 
preference of The Island of Lost Souls over The 
Island of Dr. Moreau. 

If films like Squirm make your correspondent. James 
Brereton, sick why does ha go to see them? After all. 
his money goes towards the production of more films 
in the same vein. 

I was going to say that Alan Franjt seemingly got off 
to a bad start with the pretentious John Carradine 
interview, but after reading his book "Horror Films" 
I take it all back. 

Thank you. HoH, for a splendid magazine. 

Vincent McGourty. 

Sidcup. 


— HoH — 

I must congratulate you on the success of your 
brilliant magazine. I have all sixteen issues. Van- 
Hetsing's Terror Tates are excellent, especially "Food 
for Thought" (HoH 9) and "Spot of Blood" (HoH 16) 
—please give my compliments to the artists involved. 

I also enjoyed the "Dead That Walk" feature in 
HoH 13. In faot. HoHJs the best horror magazine 
going, so keep up the good work. 

Paul Tilbur. 


Out of all the horror magazines I have collected over 
the years. I am sure HoH must be classed as the best. 
The idea of blending film reviews with comic strips 
works very well. 

John Bolton's artwork for Curse of the Werewolf 
in HoH 10 was excellent and this and the Twins of 
Evil comic strip are my favourite adaptations so far. 

I liked John Fleming's review of The Living Dead 
at the Manchester Morgue in KoH 9 because of the 
humorous way in which it was written. 

Thank you for a great magazine and I hope it will 
continue through the years to come as the regular 
horror publication. 

Laurence Page, 
Woking. 


Hornchurch, Essex. 

HoH 

On reading issue 14 I noticed that on page 29 you 
mention that 0. W. Griffith may have directed parts of 
One Million B.C. I once read an article which might 
shed some light on the subject. It stated that Griffith 
did, in fact, direct the film but his version had the 
actors speaking fluent English. Without his knowledge 
the dialogue was changed by the production company 
to grunts and groans. When he found out about this he 
was so enraged that he had his name removed from all 
prints. 

William Donovan, 
Workington. 


HoH 


For the past eighteen months I have sat back and 
watched HoH grow from a firmly based attempt to 
one of the leading magazines in its field (if not the 
leading magazine). I have seen few periodicals 
(American or British) to rival it. 

The features are second to none, but then you do 
have such famous names as Denis Gifford and John 
Brosnan working under your banner. I particularly liked 
"Stalkers In the Moonlight" (HoH 10) and "Daughters 
of the Night" (HoH 7). 

The Curse of the Werewolf strip in issue 10 was 
your best so far and the covers of all your issues, 
except for the first which I thought was weak, are 
superb. I think that Brian Lewis and John Bolton are 
the Chris Lee and Peter Cushing of comic art. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mark Jones. 

Glamorgan. 

Uninspired is what David Jackson's artwork for 
The Mummy's Shroud was, but he does display 
talent. Given time he could develop into one of HoH's 
best artists. And to be fair to Mr. Jackson it isn't the 
best film Hammer have ever made. 

As for Tony Crawley— if he is so up on horror films 
why didn't he spot Jerry Konvitz's mistake in saying 
that The Exorcist was all ". . . arms fall off, brains fall 
out . . .’’. This is not at all true and even in Exorcist II 


I have always found your magazine excellent but on 
reading issue IS' I was greatly disappointed. I thought 
your adaptation of The Mummy's Shroud was poor 
and your interview with George Romero was very 
uninteresting. 

Looking on the bright side though. I thought Dave G. 
Chester's artwork on the Van Hetsing Terror Tate, 
"Wilbur's Whiskey", was excellent. I would like to see 
him adapt Hammer's 1971 classic Countess Oracula 
into comic form. 

I think most of the new horror films are very poor and 
I would like to see HoH review the horror films of the 
'60s and '70s instead. 

I also like the idea of having film posters on the 
back cover. 

A. Bailey, Southampton. 

I recently saw Hammer's The Reptile on TV and 
enjoyed it immensely. Perhaps you could do an adapta- 
tion in one of your future issues. You could also have 
the poster for The Reptile on the back cover. 

Simon Rawes, 
Lancaster. 


Send all letters of comment and criticism to : 
PDST MORTEM, Top Sellers Ltd., Columbia- 
Warner House. 135-141, Wardour Street. London 
W.1, England. 
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INVirESOMEX>MUI 


See in the comfort of yout own home 
terrifying range of the best horrorf ilmsever 
made. Experience the blood and terror of 
Dracula, the violence and destruction of 
Frankenstein’s creation, the chilling size of a 
variety of monsters and the quality and service 
of Leisuremail. 


chance — a home movie mail order service second pockets. If you’re not convinced just SEND 50p 


le, prices and discounts that can’t be 
bettered, and a range of quality films that has to 
be seen to be believed. Horror, science fiction, 
westerns, war, high adventure, musicals-the 
list is endless. Colour, black Et white, sound or 


forOUR COLOSSAL CATALOGUE PACK 
which you can browse through at your lei 
if you are convinced i nvite Dracula to dim 
make sure the stake is wooden ! I 


K6 Silent Max 
Cine Projector 

A tremendous value-for- 
money projector with 
many features associated 
with far more expensive 
models. 


ShowsSuper or Standard 8#Twofree200fl 
spools* Fully automatic threading* Extremely 
quiet running * Extra Panoramic Lens (shows 
much larger picture) * Framing device* Mains 
Plug supplied* Adjustable Focusing 
FREE BONUS OF : 50ft Film. Spare Lamp and 
Previewing Screen C'^C\ C\CZ • ^1-05 
ALLTHIS FOR JUST p&p 




SOUNDS FANTASTIC 

YEUCO Sound 
Projector 

Add soundtoyourfilm 
show and you have added 
morethan just another 


Manufactured by the Yamawa organisation, 
the LSP-510 has excellent sound reproduction. 
It features : elevation control, microphone DIN 
socket, volume control, film speed selector, 
earphone socket monitor, recording lever, 
framing and focusing control and on/off sound. 


GIGANTIC 
CATALOGUE PACK 

Send 50p (free with purchase) for catalogues 
listing thousands of Super 8mm home movie 
films covering every possible subject including 
horror, space travel and science fiction. 

VISIT OUR SHOPS 

See for yourself our vast range of home movies, 
projectors, cine cameras and all the accessories 
you can think of PLUS our range of home 
leisure items at MOVIE MAKERS. 

61 Oxford Street, 55 Shaftesbury Ave and 
35 Coventry Street, W1 . 


THESE ARE HORRIFIC 

A — B/w silent on 200' spools '» £4.50 each 
B-=- 6 /w sound on 200’ spools'.' £6.75 each 
C— Colour silent on 200’ spools ." £10.50 each 
D = B/wsound on 400’ spools .< £15.50each 
E - Colour sound on 400’ spools " £25.95 each 
F = B/w sound feature version on 4x400’ 
spools-" £47.50each 
Tick as applicable 


TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA 

RETURN OF DRACULA 

VAMPIRE AND THE BALLERINA 

THE REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN 

THE WEREWOLF 

THE DEVIL BAT 

BLOOD DEVILS 

SON OF DR JEKYLL 

STRAIT-JACKET 

THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 

WHEN THE DEVIL COMMANDS 

BLOOD OF DRACULA’S CASTLE 


C D E F 


F’K’NSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED 
KING KONG 

MONSTER OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS 
THE WASP WOMAN 
THE GAMMA PEOPLE ■ 

BEAST FROM THE HAUNTED CAVE 
CREATURES OF EVIL ■ 

LUST FOR BLOOD 
I WAS A TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN 
I WAS A TEENAGE WEREWOLF 
CREATURE WITH THE ATOM BRAIN I 
SEA MONSTER 
THE UNOEAD 

MONSTER MAKER l 

NIGHTMARE IN WAX l 

Films from ’’These are Horrific" 
total for this sect ion (arid 20p p&p 
for each film) 

K6 Silent Projectof'i' £21 each 
Yolco Sound Projector"' £165 each 
Film Catalogues'" 50peach 

TOTAL 


LEISUREMAIL 

(Dept HH), 69 Long Lane, London EC1 A9EJ 


0 


I enclosecheque/PO/cash 
I wish to pay by Access/Barclay/American 
Express/Dinerscard (delete as appropriate) 
Myaccount no. is 




Also STASHING 


THE REPTILE 


NOELWILLMAN • RAY BARRETT 

Screenplay by JOHN ELDER 

JENNIFER DANIEL -JACQUELINE PEARCE — kevs 


Directed by JOHN GILLING recHNicoioR 




